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MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL... the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


William L. Poland 


METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers ...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 


expect 


Calvin Fisher, Jr. 


USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that goes beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial. . . 
in-depth case studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 


Edward L. Franke 


IMPACT 
PROGRAM 


Another editorial innovat 
from STEEL! September 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks 
dition with an issue devo 
to the Import Problem. | 


uary 2, 1961 . . . STi 


follows up with People Powe 


April 17, 1961 . . . STG 


concentrates on Price Fig 
ing. Result? Response ras 
to new level of exciteme 
Ask for details. 
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James K. Gillam 


PRESENTATION 
AIDS 


Another new advertising aid 
rom STEEL! Practical data 
0 help you prove to your 
jient, or your management 
nd Salesforce . . . the need 
or adequate advertising to 
etalworking. Up-to-date 
arket statistics . . . plus 
ftwork to use in flip board 
nd slidefilm presentations. 
heck your STEEL Repre- 
entative. 


William J. Verschoor 


STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL 


Another first from STEEL! 
Jan., 1962. . . STEEL will 
launch a monthly international 
edition to serve American 
manufacturers selling in 
foreign markets. STEEL 
INTERNATIONAL will be dis- 
tributed in Western Europe, 
Japan, Australia, India, 
Africa, Central and South 
America . . . accenting news 
of interest to overseas 
manufacturers. 


William D’Alexander 


MARKETING 
LIBRARY 


Another marketing service 
from STEEL . . . an all-inclu- 
sive information center for 
Metalworking Marketers: in- 
cludes a wealth of selling and 
marketing aids, studies on 
products, buying practices, 
motivational research, adver- 
tising measurements and 
techniques, visual marketing 
aids, etc. Your STEEL Repre- 
sentative has full details. 


from STEEL 


Watch this space 
next month for anothe 
new idea from STEEL 





WYANDOTTE 
CHEMICALS 
CORP. 


found that, 
in the newsweekly field, 


NEWSWEEK REACHES 
ITS CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS 
MOST EFFICIENTLY! 














Wyandotte Chemicals, 
through its agency, 
Ross Roy—B.S.F&D. Inc., 


2 in cooperation with Newsweek, 


week recently conducted a 
News 


marketing and readership study. 


Wyandotte prepared its own 
ca 


questionnaire, selected its own WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CO 
1,483 CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS—41.3% & 
*based on current one-time | % COVERAGE! COST 


-and- (read within last 
black-and-white page rates se 





sample from its customer and 
prospect list. The results are 
added confirmation of Newsweek’s NEWSWEEK 27.8 | 18. 


outstanding efficiency in reaching U. S. NEWS & 23 
wortp report | '8-? 


TIME 40.7 








the people who buy. 

















Newsweek . . . by industry's own measurements . . . the most efficient newsw 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


Objective Proof of Participation 





Through letters, comments and face-to-face interviews with 
readers and contributors, the editors of Media/scope have long 
been aware of the heavy participation of Media/scope readers in 
the advertising buying function at all levels. Such awareness, 
however, is based on personal experience alone. 


In an effort to obtain more objective proof and—at the 
same time—gain additional insight into the power and influence 
of the Media/scope audience, Media/scope commissioned Market 
Facts, Inc.—an independent research organization headed by 
W. F. Odell, current president of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion—to survey a representative sampling of Media/scope readers 
around the country. The resulting research study entitled "The 
Buying Power of the Media/scope Audience" is truly an eye-opener. 


Among the findings: 96% of Media/scope advertiser readers 
and 89% of Media/scope agency readers are personally involved in 
the selection of media. This involvement breaks down by major 
media classes in agencies and advertiser companies as follows: 








Newspapers 


88% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $670,509) 
48% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$695, 868) 


Consumer Magazines 





74% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $917,307) 
36% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$376, 087) 


Spot Radio 


73% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $287,341) 
29% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$119,154) 


Network Radio 





13% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $554,999) 
3% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$279,166) 


(Over) 





Spot Television 

65% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $922,426) 
28% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$348,399) 





Network Television 


15% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$3,304,411) 

10% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$402,551) 





Business Publications 

77% of agency readers (average 1960 expenditure: $752,098) 
83% of advertiser readers (average 1960 expenditure: 
$114,227) 





Note: The average expenditure figures are per reader 
handling funds. Multiplied by the size of the group and 
compared with published industry estimates they will often 
exceed the industry estimates. This is a function of the 
complexity and duplication of media spending activity at 


various job levels. 


These represent only a few of the findings. The entire 
study now enables Media/scope to document the job responsibilities 
of its readers. These facts not only prove that Media/scope 
readers are buyers, but tell specifically what media they buy; 
how much, in dollars, they spend; and their approximate billings 


or advertiser appropriations. 


Moreover, Media/scope reaches and is read by a sizable 
group of advertiser buyers who are not reached by any of the 
other four magazines included in this study. With one exception, 
this uniqueness of coverage is also evident among agency buyers 


of advertising. 


A study of the facts contained in "The Buying Power of the 
Media/scope Audience" will help you decide how to invest your 
advertising dollars most effectively. Full information is now 
available on request from your nearest Media/scope sales office. 


Cordially, 
A. W. Moss 


Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in those copies going te our complimentary list.) 
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MEDIA PLANNING Media Recipe from Sara Lee Kitchens: How $2 million is budgeted for 
precise, mass, and selective coverage; the part played by media mix in growth 
from $400,000 in sales in 1951 to $25 million today 
An Outline for Media Plans: Six major areas in which primary reasons for a 
recommendation become established—by the vice president and media director of 
Needham, Louis and Brorby Seaetieiiamubiroacts PL Se Buair VEDDER 


MEDIA TECHNIQUES In Media Presentations the Ideas Have It: What key agency buyers say 


about magazine presentations... = sees SetH Dennis 


ORGANIZATION MATTERS Businesslike Management Stressed in This Media Department: Why 
executives at Clinton E. Frank agency watch their own costs as well as their 
clients’—interview with the media director..................... ALrrep S. TruDE 


MEDIA AND MARKET DATA Media Performance vs. Copy Performance: An analysis of the extent to 


which exposure data leave certain questions unanswered Seymour Banks 


Support for ARF Media Comparisons Report: Reaction of CBS-TV director 
of research to ARF’s report “Toward Better Media Comparisons”....JAY ELIASBERG 


National Newspaper Advertising Trends . . . 98; Videodex National Rating 
Analysis .. . 102; TvQ Top 15 Programs . . . 102; National Advertising Expendi- 
ture Record . . . 104; Media and Market Studies . . . 106; Promotions and 
Presentations . . . 108; Advertising Cost Index .. . 113 


TRENDS AND TREND-MAKERS How Agencies Can Handle Direct Mail: Problem, as seen by direct mail 
department director at Campbell-Ewald, hinges on making direct mail profitable 
to the agency....... os hes Eee: Ge am vevvseeee-e- lL HOMAS A. TUCKER 


Problem of Editorial Balance................ racacone Water E. Bottuor 
Media/estimate: What Price Speed ?.......................................----- HERBERT ZELTNER 


Trade Talk: All-media buyers or specialists?—rate change problems—con- 
formance to NAB code aS 7ay. : ; , Dave Wasko 


Men of the Month: Lee Fonpren and Kent Lee 
Media/forum: Factors in local market selection 
Business Press: Trade Shows as Advertising Media Howarp G. SAWYER 
Odds and Trends: Summer Slack in Advertising................LioNeEL M. KAUFMAN 
Views on Broadcast: Listening to Tapes... j ISABEL ZIEGLER 


Editorial: Days of Experimentation Peatibendcen ROGER BARTON 


Scope on Media (a look around and a look ahead) ... 15; Letters... 10: 
Media/quotes . . . 26; Scope on People . . . 86; Media/headlines . . . 96; 
Media/trends . . . 100; Media/dates . . . 110; Personnel Changes . . . 116; 
Advertisers Index . . . 124 


REFRESHER SECTION The Color Explosion in TV, Outdoor, and Direct Mail: RCA, G.E., Zenith, 
and six others now make color sets, as users of color commercials grow— 
fluorescent color added to outdoor—change of pace through color in direct mail. 
Part three of a three-part series on color in advertising 


How to Use ABC Consumer Magazine and Farm Publication Reports: 
a complete review of data supplied, relations with market research, and qualifying 
factors in ABC reports—by president of Audit Bureau of Circulations 

ALan T. Wo.ncortt 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR SEPTEMBER Measuring Product Sales Made by Advertising, a 25-page study giving results of 
Dr. Daniel Starch’s new research project, designated by him as his most important 
contribution to research (see page 30 for fuller advance notice) . . . Growing 
Use of Mail Order Inserts To Increase Sales . . . Refresher Course in TV Adver- 
tising . .. How Passalong Circulation Affects Total Audience 


Color TV at home, focal point for family entertainment in 600,000 homes (story 
starts on page 117). Illustration courtesy of RCA. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


For qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and Mepta/score is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com- 
Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, $7 three years. All other countries $6 a panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 
year, $10 two years. buying function. 

For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and Mepta/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in U. S., its 5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Il. Printed in U. S. A. Accepted as 
Posseasions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year. controlled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind., and Skokie, Ill. Copy- 
Subscription orders must show name and title of individual, name of com- right 1961 by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address 
pany, and nature of company’s business. Publisher reserves right to refuse must reach Circulation Department two weeks in advance of publication date. 
non-qualified subscriptions. 





The Free Press 


SELILSE 


When it comes to lamb, OR ANY FOOD PRODUCT, 
Free Press does a superlative selling job! WOMEN LO 
THE FREE PRESS... AND it is WOMEN WHO BUY, 
Free Press women's pages were judged “best-of 
the Midwest by a 1960 University of Missouri Sche 
Journalism study sponsored by J. C. Penney Co. 
Women really respond to this kind of editorial excel 
For example: 769 women wrote for a simple lamb 
mentioned in Tower Kitchen Food Guide. This isa 
Friday food section, devoted to food buying tips, 
recipes, menus for the week, and food advertise 
The Free Press is so rewarding to read! FREE PRE 
READERS EAT HEARTY AND BUY BIG. The a 
weekly expenditure for groceries in the Detroit a 
$27.46. 

48% of Detroit Free Press Families spend from $% 
more than $55 per week for groceries. The Free P 
is so rewarding to use! 
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Your Food ad in black and white or full color will do its best selling job on the pages of the FREE PRESS Tower Kitchen Food Guit 


Che Detroit Free Press 


MICHIGAN’S ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Mediafscope, August 











account executive or design engineer? 


He’s an AE... generalist calling the shots in a world of specialists. One 

+ se minute he’s up to his ears in a marketing problem... the next, in media 
RAD cRsue oo OD next, in copy or art ... you name it. It’s his job to combine all 

wr MB desicn ENGINEERS MESSace py _ these talents into sales magic. The DE also makes the most of specialists. 
WANT, AND GETIN macy ~ uae you § Must keep pace with the latest advancements in electronics, hydraulics, 

ESIGN drives, fastenings, materials... everything contributing to product im- 

provement . .. everything needed for new products. To keep pace in either 

field you must keep ahead in all areas. The designer does it by reading 


~ MACHINE DESIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs 
x 
eS A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Take a good look — they’re going fast 


The cobblestones on Boston streets, like so much else of __ figures, The Globe has ready now the results of a study 
old Boston, are on the way out, torn up and thrown away. of Boston newspaper audiences, conducted in consulta- 
tion with the Advertising Research Foundation. It reveals 
many facts extremely favorable to The Globe. 


Boston's changing — new expressways, new buildings, 
new industries, new excitement and new No. 7 news- 


ae The Boston Globe. The Globe now leads the Globe now leads the for your copy of the brochure, ‘‘The Buying Bostonians" 
Herald-Traveler in total net paid circulation. and a look at the results of “The New Boston" study, 


To help you understand the significance of the new _ call your Million Market Man today. 


There’s a new Boston and The Globe is its"1 paper 


MORNING + EVENING * SUNDAY * A MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPER: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


6 Mediaf scope, August 1 
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From the publisher's notebook 





Problem of Ediforial Balance 


Every so often, someone will ask me something like this: “How come there 
was nothing about widgets in the magazine this month?” The question, with 
appropriate variations, has long been a familiar one to publishers of both 
business and consumer periodicals, and now even the television industry is 
being forced to learn to live with it. 

Questions about editorial balance, about underemphasis or overemphasis. 
are easy to ask, but hard to answer. This is especially true of Mep1A/scopPe, 
which tries to reflect the broad interests of a sophisticated professional audi- 
ence that is constantly subject to powerful claims on its attention by fiercely 
competitive sellers of media. 

Our editorial staff strives to maintain several kinds of editorial balance, 
each one important if our readers are to be served adequately : 

e The interests of consumer advertising against industrial. 

e The interests of agencies vs. those of advertisers. 

e The interests of large organizations vs. small organizations. 

e Geographical balance; i.e., the sections of the country represented in 
accordance with their advertising importance. 

e The interests of sophisticated buyers vs. those just entering the field. 

e The balance among such subjects as planning, organization, media and 
market data, techniques, and service features. 

e The interests that buyers have in the individual media; hence a balance 
among articles about different advertising media. 

Obviously, all of these interests cannot be served equally in every issue; 
over the course of a year, they are served very well, indeed. Nor are there 
any pat formulas that will insure a “proper” balance. Material is offered to 
our readers on the strength of its merits as a source of ideas—not according 
to any arbitrary geographical division. 

One example of what I mean is in the area of balance among the various 
media. How shall these media be represented in our pages? In proportion to 
the amount of money spent in each? Half print, half broadcast? Neither of 
these make much sense in the context of modern buying practice. Our editors 
are convinced that to treat each medium in isolation is of far less value to 
the buyer than to show how a media and marketing problem has been solved 
by the intelligent mixing of media to achieve specific goals of coverage, fre- 
quency, and audience quality. This is how buyers work, and this is how we 
publish. 


Like good media planning, our editorial balance is not rigid, but flexible. 














Hardly what you would call meteoric, is it? 


, 


But that’s by design. Fortune isn't interested in | 


boxcar figures. It is concerned with quality 
Over the years Fortune has carefully programmed 
Th eMotigeltir-belelsmcom-huelioMellitiaial ae ail-mer-lilel-taeen 


the audience it delivers to its advertisers 
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ERIE, PA 


Pennsylvania’s 3rd City 
= Pennsylvania’s Fast- 
est Growing Major City 
# Pennsylvania’s Only 
Outlet to St. Lawrence 
Seaway ® Industrial 
Wages Consistently 
Above State Average 


Sources: 1950 U. S. Census. 1951 and 1961 Sales 
Management Survey of Buying Power. Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security 





Delivered In Its Entirety By 





The ErieTimes evening 





The Erie News morning 





The Erie Times-News sunday 





Represented By The Katz Agency, Inc. 














Now—Coast to Coast 
Representation 


Materials Research & 
Standards 


The monthly magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to bringing information 
on materials and materials evalua- 
tion to engineers and _ scientists 
announces 


Vew England Representative 

Mead Irwin 

520 Fifth Ave. 

New York City 36, New York 

Midwest Representative 

James K. Millhouse 

919 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Mid-Atlantic Representative 

Mid-Eastern Media 
Representatives 

1200 Commercial Trust Bldg. 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

West Coast Representative 


Dillenbeck-Galavan, Inc. 
266 S. Alexandria Ave. 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Published by 
American Society for Testing 


Materials 
1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








WANT COVER PHOTO 


I have been asked to determine if 
reproductions of the Manhattan Is- 
land cover of the June issue of 
Mepia/scope are available for 
framing. 

We request two copies, if available. 
Will you kindly advise me in this 
regard, and if available, what are the 


costs 7 


R. S. SKIDMORE 
Director of public relations, Aero- 
dex. Inc.. Miami. Fla. 


et * 


In reading my recent issue of 
Mep1a scope | was impressed by the 
fine photograph of New York City 
on the cover. Would it be possible 
to acquire a reproduction of it. say 
about 11 by 14, which could be 
framed ? 
Ropert FE. Murpeuy 
Director, advertising and public 
relations, Levingston Shipbuilding 
Company, Orange, Texas. 


The four-color reproduction of an 
aerial photograph on the cover of our 
June 1961 issue was taken from a 
transparency made by Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Neu 
York. R. C. Eldon of Fairchild says that 
a print can be made by the dye transfer 
method, at a cost for the first print of 
$150 up to 16 by 20 inches, and $30 per 
print for additional prints. Similar 
black-and-white photographs are avail- 
able for $14. 

Tear sheets of the cover itself are 
available jree from Mepta/score while 
they last. 


HI-Fi AND COLOR-I 


We have given considerable 
thought to our efforts to alter the 
name of roll-fed inserts from Hi-Fi 
to Color-i. and have found that even 
among the people who suggested that 
the name be changed from Hi-Fi. 
many of them instinctively would 
continue to call the insert Hi-Fi. 

While I still feel that the name 
Hi-Fi could vastly be improved upon, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
in our efforts to develop this as a 
medium of advertising and as a new 
marketing instrument, we have re- 
sponsibilities that are much more 
important and pressing than attempt- 


ing to take the time to educate 
people about a questionable n 
It is for this reason that in the fut 
we will refer to inserts as Hi-Fi y 
prints, 

Just last week, Lewis Greenwe 
printing buyer at Young & Rubi 
wrote me on this same matter. As 
points out, Color-i designates col 
and inserts, terms which do little 
indicate its superiority over ROP, 
little to increase its sales appeal 
buvers of advertising. 

Bruce Log 
Vice president, Preprint & Publi 
ing Service. New York. 


ADMIRES MINOW 


I don’t happen to be of Newton 
Minow’s political persuasion—lea 
all for anyone pro-Stevenson, an 
don’t happen to buy a dime’s we 
of TV. so my remarks are prob 
as bias-free as any adman’s. 

But I am all for Minow, and 
beats ine how any network can ob 
to tough talk. They brought it 
themselves by doing just what Mi 
says: “ ... catering to the lo 
common denominator.” I ada 
Minow, and the nets ought to 
with it. 

Lewis S. Dai 

Advertising manager, Stylon G 


poration, Milford, Mass. 


STAFF AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Your column in June Mep1a 
(“That Contributed-vs.-Staff Rati 
hit a subject which I think 
more airing. Someone, I don’t 
who, started this idea that the 
of staff-written to contributed m 
rial was very important in evalu 
a magazine. You and I know that 
exceedingly unimportant unless 
understand the needs of the magaa 

We have some good examples 
here in the house of the danger 
using the amount of staff-w 
material as a yardstick without ki 
ing the policies of a publicatie 
the needs of its readers. 

Our magazine Chemical and E 
neering News, a scientific news m™ 
zine, is largely staff written with ¢ 


(Continued on page 
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“What gets me is the way 


they’re always changing 
things in New York. They 
tear down buildings nent 
that top companies back 
home would be fighting tc 


get into.” 


New York is dissatisfaction 
g with what is, faith in whal 
: will be. More new office 
space created here since the 
war than there is standing ir | 
Chicago. New York changes | 
fast. To stay even, you have 
to grow fast. Advertisers) 
grow in The New York Times.| 
It serves New York with the| 
most news... sells it wit 


the most advertising. New) 
York is The New York Times 
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Avenue once remarked, 
“watch TV programs, 
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not organizations. | 
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Houst 
We have no basic quarrel with the quotation, ' KXT" 
but before it gets into Bartlett we'd like to Scan 


make a point or two: WAR 
Fort \ 








Corinthian, an organization of stations in sev- 
eral markets, believes that its group set-up wisi 
provides impetus for the kind of local pro- INDIAN 


gramming that ties communities to stations. t WAN 
Fort V 


Indeed, people watch programs. Well-advised 
sponsors watch ownership. = oe 
NDIAN/ 





Responsibility in Broadcasting esentec 


fHE CORINTHI“S 


M 5 
Media/scope, Augut edia/ scope 





(Continued from page 10) 
sional features contributed by out- 
side authorities. On the other hand. 
our magazines /ndustrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry and Analytical 
Chemistry are almost entirely the 
work of contributors, being made up 
largely of important scientific papers. 
We couldn't get out a decent news 
magazine if we depended on contrib- 
utors only. And our scientific month- 
lies wouldn't have any stature what- 
ever if they were written by the staff 
entirely. 
C. B. LARRABEE 
Director of publications, ACS Ap- 
plied Publications, Washington, 


D.C. 


cle on the Starch Continuing Study 
of Million Market Newspapers. 

C. R. ConLee 

Vice president and promotion man- 
ager, The Milwaukee Journal. 


os ee * 


Your article, “The Color Explosion 
in Newspaper Advertising.” in June 
MeEp1IA/SCOPE was excellent. 

Owen E. Lyons 

Advertising manager, Marathon, a 

Division of American Can 

Company, Menasha, Wis. 


PERTH AMBOY NEWS 


In the June 1961 issue of Mepta/- 


SCOPE, p. 123, your figures for Perth 
Amboy are incorrect. You show us as 
having a loss of 22,000 during the 
past 10-years’ period. The figures as 
Just a note of comment on the June you have them published are: 57,000 
issue of MepIA, scope, with particular —1950; 35,000—1960. I am sure that 
reference to the excellent article, your intention was to publish the 
“Color Explosion in Newspaper Ad- correct figures, which are: 25.850— 
vertising.” This is a very fine, ob- 1950: 35,333—1960. 
jective round-up that could well be Jack WIGLE 
a handbook in most advertising President and general manager, 
agencies. The Evening News, Perth Amboy. 


COLOR IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


We were also happy to see the arti- mf 





SRDS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Media buyers soon will be able to get the same type of 
service established by Standard Rate & Data Service in the 
United States and by BRAD in England in two other 
European countries: France and West Germany. Tarif-Media, 
the French edition, will appear every other month starting 


in November 1961. Media-Daten, the German edition, will 
KOTV A : . 
TULSA appear on the same schedule starting early in 1962. Sub- 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON 

KXTV , 
SACRAMENTO three the listings of foreign publications that are now avail- 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-TV | 
INDIANAPOLIS and SRDS. In addition to serving media buyer needs within 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS 


esented by H-R 
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scriptions to British Rate & Data may also be secured by 


U. S. media buyers through the SRDS offices, bringing to 


able (annual subscription price for each $20.00). The con- 


tinental editions are a joint venture of British Rate & Data 


these countries, it is expected that—with mounting interest 


in global media strategies—agencies in the United States will 


find the new service helpful. 
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SEPT. ‘57 MARCH ‘58 = SEPT. ‘58 MARCH ‘59 SEPT. ‘59 MARCH ‘60 SEPT. ‘60 MARCH ‘63 


Publishers’ Statements to the Audit Bureau NO \ \ 
of Circulations for the six months ended March N O >) D A II Y 
. , *,* rs 


31, 1961, confirm this newspaper's position as 


me enone saat daily—morning or evening— N E WW ny Pp A P E R 


in America’s second largest market and the 


largest evening newspaper in Western America! IN AMERIC A’S 


Herald-Express reader families constitute a 


“city” larger than the 1,096,500 population of NO. 2 MARKET 


Pittsburgh and Cincinnati combined! Are you ade- 


quately covering this market which has an EBI 
im excess of 2% Billion Dollars? * 


Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. Copr 1961 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. Publisher's Statement. 6 mos, ended 33/61 


Los Angeles Eve 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


Largest Evening Newspaper n estern Amer 
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NEWSPAPER DISCOUNTS AND RATE INCREASES 


The criticism has been made of newly-adopted discount 
structures among newspapers that they mean little to the 
advertiser, since base rates have been increased at ap- 
proximately the same time discounts were announced. 

A study of this situation made by Dr. H. P. Alspaugh, 
editorial vice president of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
reveals the following facts: 

1. Of the 440 daily papers that now have some form 
of discount, 286, or 65 per cent, announced the discounts 
within the months February to May, inclusive. Of these 
286, there are 100 that have increased their rates since 
January 1, 1961. 

2. Of the 440 daily newspapers, 132 or 30 percent of- 
fered discounts prior to January 1, 1961, and since that 
time have not increased rates. 

3. Of the 440 papers now offering discounts, 22, or 5 
per cent, had discounts prior to January 1, 1961, and 
have increased their rates. 

4. For those papers which increased rates, the amount 
of the increase was approximately 3 to 20 per cent. 
Perhaps the average national advertiser would use enough 
space to qualify for an 8 to 10 per cent discount. 

Perhaps some of the papers raised their rates to offset 
the effect of their new discounts. There are strong in- 
dications that others would have increased rates regard- 
less of the discounts. 


SINGLE RATES AND DISCOUNT 
STRUCTURES IN SPOT RADIO 


Trends in radio rates have been studied by Dr. H. P. 
Alspaugh, editorial vice president of Standard Rate & 
Data Service, with the following conclusions: 

1. The format for quoting spot rates in radio has 
shifted over the past several years from frequencies per 
year to frequencies per week, with discount rates quoted 
upon the number of weeks used. 

2. The amount of discounts for spot radio has shown 
a slightly upward tendency. Variations between the 
highest and the lowest rate of a year ago seemed to fall 
Within the range of 25 to 35 per cent. Currently, the 

and the lowest rates show more discounts, ranging 
30 to 40 per cent. 
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3. By far, the majority of stations still maintain 
separate national and local rates. It is impossible to 
generalize in terms of the spread between national and 
local rates. However, 75 per cent or more of the commer- 
cial radio stations continue to use separate national and 
local rates. 


4. A growing number of stations are reporting single 
rates which are subject to the regular 15 per cent agency 
commission. Somewhat less than 25 per cent of the 
quoted commercial rates in SRDS Spot Radio Rates and 
Data show single rates where agency commission do not 
apply. 

5. A relatively few stations report single rates which 
are net to the station. In other words, the quoted rate 
does not allow for agency commission. Approximately 2 
per cent of the commercial stations have adopted this rate 
plan. Although he does not have available time billings 
by station, it is Dr. Alspaugh’s opinion that the stations 
which have adopted the single rates with no commission 
carry a very insignificant amount of national advertising, 
perhaps less than 1 per cent. 


HOT CIRCULATION WAR 


After some years of relative quiet, a hot circulation war 
between magazines has broken out again. For months, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall’s have been running 
neck and neck in circulation. 


Recently, however, McCall’s made a bid to pull far ahead 
by announcing that it would deliver an average of 8 mil- 
lion copies a month beginning in December. What’s more, 
the magazine startled the industry by declining to raise 
its rate base—and its rates—until July 1962. That means 
a virtual bonus of some 1 million circulation from Octo- 
ber, when a 7 million rate base goes into effect, until the 
following July. 


McCall’s attributes this to natural demand for the 
magazine, which can now be satisfied by the installation 
of four new presses between now and next spring. McCall’s 
publisher, A. Edward Miller, denies that the circulation 
increase—80 per cent of which will derive from new 
subscriptions—is the result of unusually heavy promotion, 
or an unusually high percentage of subs sold at less than 





basic price (43.4 per cent of the book’s subscriptions are 
cut rate). 

As might be expected, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s competitor for circulation honors, takes a quite 
different view. In a sharp statement, Robert E. MacNeal, 
president of Curtis Publishing Company, accused McCall's 
of panicking because LHJ was about to augment its cir- 
culation from the list of defunct Coronet; of “ego satis- 
faction”; and of talking “nonsense.” 

Mr. MacNeal questions the existence of reader demand 
for McCall's “at the very time when they are tempting 
dealers to ‘eat’ copies.” McCall’ recently instituted in- 
centive bonus to wholesalers who sell at least 85 per cent 
of the copies assigned to them, and left the June issue 
(which wasn’t selling so well as it might) on the stands 
an extra week to enable the bonus to operate. McCall's 
refuses to comment specifically on Mr. MacNeal’s charge, 
but a spokesman pointed out unofficially that the required 
percentage of sale by wholesalers was exceeded in many 
cases. Once the bonus target is reached, he said, it is 
uneconomical for wholesalers and dealers to eat, or 
destroy unsold copies that cost them over 20 cents in 
order to receive a nickel bonus. 

Whatever McCall’s motives and methods, there is no 
doubt as to the Journal’s competitive response. Its circu- 
lation will not be pushed up to match McCall's. Instead, 
rates will be cut to bring the Journal's cost per thousand 
on the basis of a 7.2 million or 7.3 million delivered 
circulation in line with the CPM based on McCall's de- 
livered 8 million. 

Beyond the immediate controversy, of course, is the 
larger problem of the level of circulation that can be 
profitable both to publishers and advertisers. As recently 
as five years ago, Life’s achievement of a circulation of 5 
million was viewed with amazement, and the Reader’s 
Digest’s entry into the field with double that circulation 
rocked the industry. 

Today, the leaders in the major classifications are 
pushing past the 7 million mark, and Good Housekeeping, 
traditionally content with a far smaller circulation than 
its major competitors, has moved past the 5 million mark. 

But in a year of unprecedented circulations, Coronet 
has died, and advertising linage for the whole industry 
has slumped. Not since Cosmopolitan decided to cease 
promotion of subscription circulation in 1954 has there 
been so much concern over circulation levels. 


Those ancient partners, the car builders and the news- 
paper publishers, have finally gotten down to where the 
rubber meets the road. The occasion: the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association’s first meeting in 
Detroit in 23 years. 

Despite a good deal of sentimental talk about Reos, 


Model T’s, and famous automobile advertising headling, 
a steady stream of auto executives and agencyma 
appeared before the NAEA to voice complaints on every. 
thing from rates to readership. These were the mai 
themes of the grumbling: 

@ The newspaper product is not what it shoul 
be. Ernest Jones, of MacManus, John & Adams, calle 
for more in-depth editorial coverage of the news, anj 
brighter format. 

® The newspapers’ prestige is declining, an 
publishers are not doing anything about it. Mr. Jong 
said that poor editorial and smut advertising tarnish th 
medium’s reputation; in turn, this reflects on the legit. 
mate advertising running in newspapers. 

@ The quality of the newspaper audience 5 
deteriorating. Mr. Jones and John Bowers of For 
Motor Company mentioned the loss to newspapers 
younger people, who are not developing the habit o 
reading newspapers; and of suburbanites beyond the e. 
fective range of the metropolitan dailies. 

@ Newspapers’ dollar efficiency is not so goo 
as it might be. Mr. Bowers praised the medium} 
flexibility, but asserted that it is not enough. For om 
thing, he said, the lower rates — and generous discouny 
— offered to retailers enable department store and food 
chain advertising to bury national advertisements by dint 
of sheer size and frequency. 

@ Newspaper research is not standardized o 
comparable, and much of it is wasted. Carl Georgi 
media director of Campbell-Ewald, criticized newspaper 
sponsored market research, which develops informatio 
“that we have developed from our own resources at 
earlier date and in more useful form.” 


SUBURBAN COVERAGE 
BY NEW YORK AFTERNOON PAPERS 


Mep1a/score regrets that it erred in its study of the Nev 
York market in June in estimating the suburban coverag 
of the three afternoon papers. Many copies of thee 
papers are bought in New York City and carried by com 
muters to the suburbs, but no exact data are availabk 
upon the extent of this penetration by paid circulation 
However, W. R. Simmons made a study in 1957 for th 
News, “Profile of the Millions,” which counted the readen 
of all seven New York papers in New York City al 
suburbs. Taking the proportions of suburban readership 
he found, and applying them to ABC data for daily ed 
tions indicates that the per cent of coverage of suburba 
households as of March 31, 1961 was 6.7 for the Worl 
Telegram, 9.0 per cent for the Journal-American, 1.6 pe 
cent for the Post. On this basis, the extent of unde 
reporting of suburban circulation by the ABC has bea 
estimated as follows: World-Telegram: 67.7 per cetl; 
Journal-American: 45.4 per cent; Post: 43.3 per cent. 
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Advertising dollars 
are “on target” in 
“U.S.News & World Report” 


ORE AND MORE advertisers are concerned with 

customer research in terms of their markets 
and their customers. They want answers to ques- 
tions like these: COVERAGE OF IMPORTANT MARKETS, 
How big is my market—just how many customers IN IMPORTANT NUMBERS, AT LOWEST COST 


or potential customers can I cover with my budget? Known Buyers Per Advertising Dollar* 


What qualities do these customers have in com- “USN&WR” Newsweek Time 


? What sets them apart from non-prospects? 
vata a oe P ee Owners and buyers 


How can I most effectively and economically get of ceapenets stock we = 
Business travelers by 


messages before them, and across to them? ; 
my messages ore the d across to them plane, train and ship 15 85 


Much of the market research effort of “U.S.News Customers for 

& World Report” has concentrated on answering om Rae . “ ad 
these basic questions for advertisers. Based on re- ee rte 198 138 114 
search among buyers and owners in both business Customers fer 

and consumer markets, the information shows that new Cars 123 84 84 
these customers are mostly the higher-income and Customers for new 

better-educated people, with responsible jobs in automobile tires 252 201 147 


business or professional life. Customers for 
home air conditioning 53 32 20 


The research also shows that of the 14 major mag- Customers for 
azines studied, “USN&WR” usually ranks first in hifi and stereo 
actual buyers per advertising dollar, in market Source: “Survey of National Markets, USN&WR.” “Buyers” are those who 


bought within [2 months and represent division of projected coverage by 


137 108 61 


after market. This is why more and more adver- . time, 4-color page r ate The magazines studied are Better Homes & Gardens, 
= Fortune, Holiday, Life, Look, National Geographic, New Yorker, Newsweek 
Reader's Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Sports Ilustrated, Sunset, Time, and 


tisers are choosing “USN&WR” to spearhead their : Cenawne 
campaigns . . . why they consider it to be 


... the most important magazine of all 


comet U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


NEWS - IN DEPTH 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


Detailed reports or film strips are available on each of the markets listed above. Ask your 
advertising agency or call our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington 
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in advertising rates Effective with the December 1961 


issue, McCall's will regularly de- 
Thi<s ae eelevoleetamer-tlemetuaeltcleleemeye 
8 million. 

This represents a bonus of 1 mil- 
lion over McCall’s present rate 
base of 7 million and will be de- 
aic=) uae rehab ole => Geu-Melet-tuct-maetuelercsel 
June 1962. No matter how much 
McCall's circulation rises during 
the coming year, no increase in 
advertising rates 1s contemplated 
before July 1962. And then, when 
new rates are announced, there 
will be no increase in the rate per 
page per thousand. 








By Herbert Zeltner 


PPXHE INTENSELY competitive 

situation among network tele- 
vision rating services has now moved 
into the area of speed and still more 
speed of reporting. The increasingly 
strenuous effort to develop techniques 
which will give usable rating infor- 
mation on an almost instantaneous 
basis has resulted in marvels of in- 
genuity, engineering, and automa- 
tion. 

Arbitron and Instantaneous Audi- 
meter have undoubtedly been de- 
veloped over the past few years to an- 
swer the demand of agency and ad- 
vertiser clients for faster information 
on how specific properties are doing. 
But these instantaneous or 24-hour 
services have major drawbacks for 
both suppliers and users. If reason- 
ably extensive they are extremely 
costly; of necessity, they ignore de- 
lay broadcast situations which can 
certainly throw the picture out of line; 
and they encourage major media de- 
cisions based on what may well be 
atypical or incomplete information. 

But as a result of our increasing 
familiarity with network television 
and the audience patterns which oc- 
cur, another tool is developing—much 
less dramatic and certainly much less 
expensive. This is the careful and de- 
liberate analysis of past performance 
records which can lead to a remark- 
ably accurate prediction of future 
trends in share and audience size. 
With 10 years of network audience 
information normally available to 
most advertisers and their agencies, 
we have learned that sets-in-use pat- 
terns are reasonably stable, and that 
only the rarest type of special pro- 
graming can budge these sets-in-use 
levels by more than random percent- 





Herbert Zeltner is vice president and 
media director of Lennen & Newell, 
Inc., and president of New York Adver- 
tising Media Planners. 
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What Price Speed? 


age points. In addition, there is a 
great wealth of information on how 
competitive programing by type—to- 
gether with lead-in and lesd-out pat- 
terns—can affect share within a sets- 
in-use universe. 

In other words, assuming a high 
degree of competence on the part of 
networks, packagers, and advertisers 
in the construction and placement of 
program material, we should be able 
to develop a workable prediction of 
share and audience for a specific 
program based on its type, its time 
period, and its competition. 

This obviously isn’t a sure-fire 
method of establishing the exact value 
of a media purchase in advance. But 
it can very definitely help in evalu- 
ating alternative courses of action, 
and should minimize the need for dra- 
matically rapid peeks at what a show 
is doing nationally when early re- 
newals are at stake. Complete and au- 
thoritative rating and audience in- 
formation is more necessary now than 
ever before. But we believe that a 
careful regard for validity and re- 
liability and for the cost of these tools 
to advertisers can permit a delay of 
several weeks in the light of our 
ability to make professional predic- 
tions from past information. 


Too Many Opportunities? 


One of the more stable fronts in the 


media rate card area has erupted - 


within the past year—the ways in 
which newspapers charge for national 
advertising. 

The multiplication of newspaper 
discount proposals capped by the 
Wilmington announcement concern- 
ing local-national rate differentials 
has created a tremendous amount of 
trade publicity as well as advertiser 
and agency concern. 

The very fact that newspapers are 
becoming increasingly aggressive in 


offering national advertisers in 
tives for greater volume or reg 
of usage is a basically healthy 
ation. 

But as often happens in the initj 
stages of a move of this size, a gr 


deal of confusion develops. In today 


advertising community, it’s im 

sible for a large body of indepen 
newspapers to get together and deg 
upon a uniform discount structure 
offer to national advertisers. It’s h 
illegal and impractical. 

Because of this high degree of 
dividuality characteristic of new 
per publishers, we run the very m 
danger of having entirely too m 
opportunities for discounts and § 
cial schedules. If individual news 
pers offer differing percentage é 
counts for different frequencies, 
sizes, and total volume, the tende 
of advertising agencies, with 
spread national newspaper campaig 
to execute, will be to ignore the 
various opportunities in order to¢ 
velop some reasonable uniformity 
advertising pressure. In most cas 
the advertiser and his agency are 
equipped to know how much ne 
per advertising (insertion size, 1 
quency, and scheduling) will m 
the needs of the particular strate 
and budget. 

If the advertiser is straitjacke 
by contract requirements, he 
feel he has lost the single gre 
advantage of newspapers as an 
vertising medium—almost com 
flexibility. 

There seems to be general ag 
ment among major newspapers 
agencies that the ideal discount # 
ation is the simplest one pé 
based on bulk volume alone, offer 
the greatest inducement off rate¢ 
that the newspaper can see fit tog 
This is certainly the plan most 
to meet the needs and wishes of 
advertiser himself. 
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War iy y Why alter the format of a magazine that is now 
outstripping its competitors in both advertising and 


Cc bh an Gg Ps. editorial linage? Why, indeed, when paid circulation 


is at an all-time high and the renewal rate has 


x = jumped 22.9; in the past year? 
a WINMNECF ; 


To increase the usability and expand the services required by changing conditions. 
To even more effectively get ideas up off the page and into the reader’s mind. 


What's new for the reader? 
A distinctive, yet more manageable size. A 300°; increase in full 
editorial pages. More full-color illustrations. Shorter 
reading time. Improvement in graphics. Expanded 
service features. A more attractive arrangement of articles. 


INSTITUTIONS 


What's new for the advertiser? 
A wide-margin page to dramatically present a full-page 7x10 
advertisement. Fewer small advertisements on a page 
Announcing assuring better visibility and readership. More attractive furnished 
meerbing os insert rates. Standard ad sizes throughout with no increase 
Beginning in space rates. Numerous production economies for the advertiser 
in January with the flexibility of offset printing. Square back patent 
1962... binding assuring full visibility of gutter-bleed spreads. 


What of the old will be retained? 


The same thorough treatment in depth of all subjects. Trend- 
New Trim Size: 9%” x 12%” setting ideas including Decor for Dinnertime series. 
International award programs in both food service and interior 
design. All-industry reporting for the well-informed 

executives in the field. The most complete new product 
coverage. Dramatic pictorial layouts that stimulate readership. 














What supports this major change? 
Loyal subscribers taking the time to tell us the current 
size is ‘‘awkward to file’, “chard to read in bed’’. A long-range 
program of analysis by our staff as to how the magazine is 
read and used. An extensive series of nationwide personal 
interviews by a leading research organization demonstrating our 
current strength and an even greater preference with 
the proposed new format. 


What do you gain? 


An increased opportunity to create dramatic advertisements more 
economically. There are ample illustrations in our 240-page 

pilot issue with 4-color and 2-color editorial and advertising 
layouts. Our representatives are anxious to show you the 

pilot issue, a new rate card with new ad sizes, offset 
specifications and conversion details plus full information on 

the field survey that supports the change. Contact any of 

our offices listed below or Consult Your Advertising Agency. 


INSTITUTIONS ; 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING « MASS HOUSING 
1801 Prairie Ave. * Chicago 16, Ill. « CAlumet 5-1800 


NEW YORK—110 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Oxford 7-1660 e CLEVELAND 14—913 Citizens Bldg. Superior 1-0250. 
LOS ANGELES 5— McDonald-Thompson, 3727 W. Sixth St. Dunkirk 7-5391 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 5—McDonald-Thompson, 
625 Market St. Exbrook 7-5377 e DENVER 3—McDonald-Thompson, 620 Sherman St. Tabor 5-3325 e¢ DALLAS 19— 
McDonald-Thompson, 2727 Oak Lawn Ave. Lakeside 1-1266 e HOUSTON 6—McDonald-Thompson, 3217 Montrose Blvd. 
Jackson 9-6711 e¢ PORTLAND 4, ORE.—Frank J. McHugh Co., 520 S. W. 6th Ave. Capitol 6-2561 e SEATTLE 1— 
Frank J. McHugh Co. 1331 Third Ave. Main 4-3840 e ATLANTA 3, GA.—Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
Jackson 2-8113 « CORAL GABLES, FLA.—Pirnie & Brown, 33 Giralda Ave. Highland 8-6592. 
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Our 


25th birthday 
and a trip 
to Europe 


A quarter-century is a long span 
in the life of men and radio sta- 
tions. So it befitted us, on this our 
25th year of providing good music 
to New Yorkers, to mark the occa- 
sion appropriately. 

This we have now done. And at 
least 281 of the more than 1,300,- 
000 families who listen regularly 
to WQXR are somewhat the 
better off for it, for they are the 
winners in a big WQXR 25th an- 
niversary prize contest. More than 
36,000 WQXR listeners entered it, 
telling us in 50 words or less “Why 
I Enjoy Listening to WQOXR.” 


The first prize of an all-expense- 
paid trip for two to European 
musical centers went to a 30-year- 
old housewife who has spent 20 
of her 30 years listening quite reg- 
ularly to WQXR and whose three 
children are now acquiring their 
taste for good music from us. We 
are continuing to foster their mu- 
sical education while mother and 
father listen raptly to music at La 
Scala, the Paris Opera and Covent 


Garden. 
° 


Most of the statements about 
WQXR were, of course, similar 
to those we’ve been getting from 
listeners for all of our 25 years. 
But in such a quantity they over- 
whelmed us a bit. They say more 
forcefully than we ever could that 
WQXR is an integral part of the 
lives of our listeners. And if you’d 
like to see even a small sampling 
of the entries, you'll be quite sur- 
prised at the number that praise 
our advertisers for the quality, 
believability and interest of their 
commercials. How’s that for real 
praise? 


WQXR 


Radio station of The New York Times 








Who's Right? . . . Recent write-ups 
on the organization of advertising 
agency media departments started a 
new round of discussion about the 
pro’s and con’s of the all-media buyer 
and the specialist. Benton & Bowles, 
for example, uses all-media buyers, 
because it feels that they, as such, do 
a better job for its accounts. Foote, 
Cone & Belding, on the other hand, 
uses specialists because it feels that 
they are required to handle the com- 
plexities of the thousands of broad- 
cast outlets, newspapers, magazines, 
and other media. Even media repre- 
sentatives don't all agree as to 
whether their efforts, and the buyers’ 
response to them, result in better re- 
lations and more logical decisions 
under one set-up or the other. The 
answer as to whether the jack-of-all- 
trades or the master of one makes the 
better media buyer seems to be as 
elusive as the rabbit at a dog race- 
track. 

Rate Protection? . . . Advertising 
agency media buyers and their clients 
are collectively snorting whenever 
they hear the term “rate protection” 
these days. Some years ago adver- 
tisers were wooed into signing annual 
or specific commitment contracts on 
the basis that they would be protected 
against rate increases that might be- 
come effective during the contract 
period and they were so pro- 
tected. Somewhere along the line, 
however, in most media, rate protec- 
tion gradually became a thing of the 
past, and was replaced by varying 
periods of rate change notices . . . 
but still referred to as rate protection. 
While actual rate protections are 
pretty much a thing of the past, some 
media buyers feel that they and their 
clients would be somewhat protected 
if the various media could, by media, 
make rate change announcements on 
certain dates of the year, with sufh- 
cient notice, to permit a planned 
annual program to run as planned, 
rather than have to reduce an activity 


because of increases affecting budge 
limitations. * 


Helping Hand? . . . Advertisers an 
their agencies are wondering whethe; 
or not the new National Associatigp 
of Broadcasters code will do anything 
to bolster their own unsuccessful ef. 
forts to eliminate multiple televisign 
commercial spotting, in prime time ip 
particular. With increased gover. 
ment pressure being exerted, the NAB 
is doing what it can to bring its mem 
bers into line in an effort to avoid 
much FCC intervention as possible 
What pops up, however, is the know. 
edge that there have always bee 
some NAB members who have ig 
nored various sections of past NAB 
codes. The television networks ar 
expected to provide much of the heh 
needed to enforce the new code pro 
visions on commercials. The succes 
of the networks’ efforts will be deter 
mined by whether or not they fed 
that the code enforcement is more im 
portant than their code-violating a 
filiates. Non-NAB members will ¢ 
course continue to be on their honor 
No Surprise . . . Seasoned media 
buyers were not astonished at the re 
cent announcement by Macfadde 
Publications that they would star 
taking advertising in Pageant map 
zine. Representatives of Hillman Pe 
riodicals (the former publishers 
were often queried as to why Pagea 
(always considered a good public 
tion) did not carry advertising .. 


. and always received the same answet 


It was, Hillman claimed, a circulatio 
money-maker, and because of its fair 
ly low circulation in the general mae 
azine field, would be costly to sell 
advertisers. It was not expected th 

Macfadden ownership would conti 

Pageant under the same philosophy 















*Rate protection policies of prince 
media were discussed in detail in Mepis 
score in August, September, October, ! 
vember 1959, and March 1960.—The 
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He may get 
the message here, 





your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Yes, he sees your advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
on TV... but when he’s ready to buy, he turns to the 
Yellow Pages. What better place to sell him on your 
product or service! 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can now 
place selling ads in any combination of 4,000 telephone 
directories to cover your precise marketing pattern. It 
makes your regular campaign pull greater results. And 
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you can arrange for this service with just one contact, 
one contract, one monthly bill. 
For full details, contact your 
National Yellow Pages Service 
representative through your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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Last year: 5,593,377 lines of advertising in first six months. 
Average ae” ~\ cs 344,418. 
so. 

















John Gunther on Beleaguered Berlin 


From His Coming Book-ofthe-Month ow Europe—First Page Second Section 
WEATHER 


NEW YORK 


Tomorrow Faw und warmer 


=== Herald <aki Tribune 


Established 12! Years Ago. A European Edition ls Published Daily in Paris 
VOL. CXXI No. 4138 a. 30 MONDAY, JULY 
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Four yt Sovvet bomber cited the Bou her as it flew allied the Fling Crane. biting emall house 
over Moscow yeoterday. It i as big of 2 


Helicopter Tom yet medium hambers 
He se cand to be capable of carrying 10) men 


roughly comparable to Americas BS Hustler ws mse 


and fies, the Ru aim, “several times the eperd of sound 


BOMBER — SO MOSCOW SAYS — 


The Soret official news agrocy Tass eo 
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Strike Stalling : : Red Air Show 
Half-Billion in ie / . a |A Power Play 
Buildings Here i i 55. | In Crisis Game 

Consumers 

Lag, Worry 


Washington 


feared Trees pe 
STUNTED —Comstruction of the Americana. world tallest hotel—os the sign ssye—at Seventh 
By jonsh RS at the meszanine by 2 walkout of wmioe members. T 
Wy Jonep! on _ 
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| Lehman Fires a Shot for Wagner 


| By Keith R. Johnson | @uring the 1889 and 1987 city 
Former Cox Mt: ” campers 
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servers, Ralph MeGul 
Robert G. Spvack, among the new Herald 


Mr Sarachan. interviewed on 
“may Contrnued on page 14 column 6 























This year: 5,753,049 lines of advertising in first six months. 
Average weekday circulation 371,110. 
(So far. 


*The Herald Tribune’s daily linage up 159,672 lines, best in town. (New York Mirror, up 18,654/N.Y. Journal-American, down 52,688 
N.Y. Times, down 78,960/N.Y. Post, down 141,870/N.Y. World Telegram &Sun, down 189,507/N.Y. Daily News, down 219,257.)**Second quarter, 








ss A RNR 
REPORT to 


paper and pulp 
industry 


ADVERTISERS 
a 


Every odd-numbered year John C. 
W. Evans, editor of Paper Trade 
Journal, sets out to learn who reads 
the copies of the magazine that are 
subscribed in the name of the mill. 


“You can be of tremendous help,” 
he writes to the company, “if you 
will indicate below just who reads 
these mill copies.” 


Returns for 1961 are just about in, 
and we present this preliminary re- 
port: Number of letters sent to U.S. 
and Canadian mills — 362. Replies 
received to date: —180,representing 
211 subscriptions. 


Listed as readers were 989 people 
identified by title, not counting 
those tantalizing replies which say, 
“Read by all supervisors and super- 
intendents in our various mills,” or 
‘“‘We receive 3 copies which are 
routed to 60 people in our mill.” 


Going back to the usable replies, 
functions of these 989 readers are 
even more revealing than the 
numbers: 


Corporate officers 6.5% 
Mill managers, superintendents 34.5 
Assistant managers, 

superintendents 7.0 
Technical directors and research 12.8 
Engineers 17.7 
Other department heads 10.1 
Purchasing agents and buyers 49 
Foremen 6.5 


Not included, of course, are the 

3,523 individual subscribers listed 

in the Business Analysis section of 

ABC. Interestingly enough, the pat- 

tern of readership is pretty much 

the same in the two sets of figures 
audited and volunteered. 


Oh — the projection. Well, if you 
project the percentages listed above 
to all company subscriptions, and 
add individual subscribers from 
mills (counted as only one reader 
each) you get a total indicated mill 
readership of 9,243. In this indus- 
try, that’s just about everybody who 
counts when purchasing decisions 
are made. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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INVESTMENT OR EXPENDITURE? 


Advertising outlays in manufactur- 
ing exceed those for research and de- 
velopment by manufacturers. The 
growth curve for industrial adver- 
tising is highly cyclical compared 
with that for research and develop- 
ment. In 1958, for example, its for- 
ward momentum slackened consid- 
erably, especially in the producers’ 
goods industries where plant and 
equipment spending also fell the 
most. Research and development is 
now increasingly viewed as invest- 
ment; industrial advertising, in the 
main, is still viewed as a current ex- 
penditure. — Martin R. GaInsprucu., 
chief economist. NICB, before AIA, 


Boston. 


FASHION ON TV 

Fashion is certainly as universal in 
interest as food, yet it is one of the 
last categories to desert print for the 
broadcast medium. While I believe it 
requires only imagination and the 
least touch of genius to adapt an 
advertising message to any medium, 
I wonder if the broadcast medium, 
specifically television, will ever be as 
effective as the print medium. 

For male fashions, maybe, but not 
for female fashions. Female shoppers 
require more time than the television 
rules allow. As any sales girl can 
tell you, the male shopper for any 
fashion article consumes a tenth of 
the time a female shopper does. At 
least, the printed page gives her the 
opportunity to get interested, to lose 
interest, to look elsewhere, and to 
come back. This is not possible on 
television, unless and until a home- 
tape device becomes accessible, and 
I understand several are on the way. 
In addition, of course, you can’t tear 
a television commercial off the screen 
and save it. A tape device would 
solve this problem, too. — WALTER 
Weir, chmn., executive comm., Dona- 


hue & Coe. before ANA, New York. 


PREVALENCE OF SERVICE FEES 


How good—or extensive—is the rec- 
ord agencies have established for 
adjusting compensation methods by 
means of supplementing the 15 per 
cent on media with service fees? 
Expressed as a percentage of total 


agency income, the service fee rose 
from 1.04 per cent in 1958 to 12.17 
per cent in 1959 for agencies of alj 
types billing over $10 million. The 
corresponding figures for agencies in 
the $500,000-or-less class were 8, 
per cent rising to 24.06 per cent. 

If you want to know how well in. 
dustrial shops are doing in this area, 
the current ratio of fees to total in. 
come in our field is 23.96 per cent 
compared to 12.29 per cent for na. 
tional consumer “Mixed 
agencies” (those which do not fall 
into a classification of either national 
consumer, regional, or industrial) 
have the highest ratio of fees to total 
income—32.22 per cent. 

Such an agency utilizes its cost 
records, not to determine its profit 
on any given account, but rather to 
determine hourly rates each client 
pays for agency services. 

Under such an arrangement, all 
media commissions are credited to 
the client, not retained as part of the 
agency's profit. If commissions earned 
are not sufficient to pay for the serv. 
ices rendered by the agency and billed 
out on a time basis, the client pays 
the agency the difference. When com- 
missions run ahead of services, the 
client receives a statement showing 
him, in dollars, the amount of serv- 
ices he has coming from the agency. 
—Watker Y. Brooks, v.p. and dir. 
client relations, The McCarthy Com 
pany, before NBP, Palm Springs. 


agencies. 


MOST VIOLENT, GORY TV 


The most violent, gory series on 
the air this season did not appear on 
NBC. Over a period of a dozen weeks 
or so, there were more incidental vie 
tims of bloodshed than I can tab 
in retrospect. But among the ma 
characters, I have been able to 
count 15 killings, in which three 
the victims were children and oné 
woman. 

The most frequent method of he 
cide was stabbing, but there was 
case of strangulation, another vie 
died by fire, two were smothered, 
at least three were hacked to de 
while still another was drowned 
being thrust and held upside 
in a vat of wine. 

(Continued on page 
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Action in Business 


How to be an effective executive 


sehy) BUSINESS FIRMS PURCHASED 14078 REPRINTS OF THIS USEFUL REPORT 


nth after ‘‘How To Be An Effective Executive’’ appeared in April Nation's Busines: 
5Q0 elesials alaeel: lolelelcaant l l 398 extra pies ( yf the artic le Among recent reque t Nation's Business 


AY Nie rush-ordered 300 2cutive V Pp KOPPERS 6) dé 
utes : WHO WOULD Pay 
TEL & TEL’s president wrote for 10 VP. & Treasurer, COCA-( FOR 


SHORTER HOURS 


‘ 


ndreds of companies 


») Be An Effective Exe ve ) ehieimmrcleieslelaie-len a Tanielaaarchelele: PF a 
Such response ts ty{ 3 nce Janua 11,607 firms have purchased j 


e Ask t actual letters: the jen 


wrote, wired, phoned for 


y 


.in Nations Business wa 





THE Oe a (Continued from page 26) 


\ +. LEADS IN TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE In addition, one victim was muti. 
a rkansas Exclusive Media Records Subseriber In Little Rox 
lated, another character who lost ap 
~ . - a . : z 
I: . ott * * WE ARE THE LEADING PAPER BY FAR eye in a fight was shown with his 
WaAZC e IN TOTAL CIRCULATION AND TOTAL ADVERTI: eyesocket dripping gore, and ther 
were three protracted death scenes 
complete with croaking deathrattle, 


there s news TH little rock eee The programs were “An Age of 


Kings,” by William Shakespeare, , 


BBC-produced series on independent 
stations this season in New York and 
Washington. The series presente/ 
eight Shakespearean plays in & 
quence covering almost a century 6 
English history. It won high prais 
from the critics. To the best of m 
knowledge, there were no complaints 
about violence. 

Statistical summaries of mayhem 


and murder in a given amount of 


/ CONTINUITY IMPACT - DISCOUNT [i iia aes ei 


the same time not really significant 
In determining its acceptability, vie 


lence must be judged in its own dre 
matic context, in terms of its plet 
function, and the period, flavor and 


tradition of the play itself.—WaLtm 
D. Scorr, exec. v.p., NBC, befor 


ee eee U. S. Senate Sub-committee on Juve 
adigtien ArkansasFA Gazette aieintenet nile Delinquency. 


Established 1819 


CALLS BY PROXY 


Industrial advertising performs 


PREFERRED , sales calls by proxy, thereby reducing 
; costs and giving salesmen the oppor 
tunity to do more actual selling ani 


by food advertisers close more sales. 
+ 








We are not in the mail order bus: 


In 1960 RESTAURANT MANAGE- ness, and we do not expect to place 
MENT led other restaurant and insti- an ad in an industrial publicatio 
tutional publications in the amount ‘ sd and directly get orders as a result d 
of its food advertising—494 standard f : ay 

pages, to be exact. j that ad. We expect our advertising 


open doors so our salesmen can clos 
sales.—C. Frep Durr, v.p.-gen. sb 
mgr., Morse Twist Drill and Me 
chine Co., before AIA, Boston. 


Food advertisers prefer RESTAURANT 

MANAGEMENT because the big marketing EMOTIONAL INVOLVEMENT 
scones is among rite ae com- Let media make no mistake abou 
mercial restaurants and RM is the one spe- ae erties 
cialized medium that saturates them . . . pa" ‘ the fact that _ advertising ya 
because RM provides a program of census- intensely interested in the climat 
like reader identification that breaks down they provide for the advertising w 
geographically into no less than 3,999 tabu- | “ We k : th j ri 
lar classifications, according to restaurant poace. e know that a reader “ 
size and type of service. listener becomes emotionally @ 


» , : , ic « fers 
Latest RM reader identification figures ure volved with the vehicle and he: 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. available in Reader Report No. 2, just re- his feeling to its advertising. 
leased. A copy is yours on request. If he has faith in the media k 
tends to extend that faith to its at 


201 MW. Wells St., Chicage 6, 111. 
estaurant vertising; if he does not admire asl 


583 Eight-0-Five we Ly 4 
anata G, Ga. . . ° + 1 
5g ana ge ment have faith, then the opposite is likely 
to be true.—Ernest A. JONES, pret 


8721 Beverly Bivd., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 60,000 operating circulation each month dent, MacManus, John & Adams, Ine. 


before AFA, Cincinnati. 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, ®. Y. 
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HOUSEHOLDS iN AM ; LTON 


CANADA’S 5th LARGEST APPAREL MARKET 


From workmens overshoes to Paris gowns. . . as long as anyone 
can wear it, you can sell it in Hamilton. Hamilton represents 
one of Canada’s most important apparel markets . . . 

a market you can’t afford to overlook.* 


To sell Hamilton effectively, you must use the hard-selling pages 
of The Hamilton Spectator. 


*Apparel sales in Metropolitan Hamilton total $24,670,000. 
Source—Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


ONLY THE SPECTATOR CAN GIVE YOU HAMILTON'S UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 


The Hamilton Spectator 


A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


UNITED STATES TORONTO MONTREAL 


Cresmer & Woodward Inc.(Can. Div.) The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 88 University Ave. 1070 Bleury. St. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta K. L. Bower, Manager J.C. McCague, Manager 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Measuring Product Sales Made By Advertising 


By Dr. Daniel Starch 


To Appear in the September 1961 Issue of MepiA/scoPEe 
Dr. Starch says this is the most important piece of research he has ever done. It is a document of som 
18,000 words that will be presented in one unit in the September issue of Mep1a/scope. It is believed 
be the most important contribution to date to that most impelling of problems facing advertisers: “Wha 


is the sales effectiveness of advertising?” 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY. This study took 16 years. 
It is based upon data obtained in 400,000 interviews con- 
cerning the readership of 45,000 advertisements in two 
large weekly magazines and the buying acts of the readers 


and non-readers of these advertisements. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY. The study develops a method 
(called net ad-produced purchases) which measures the 
relative selling effect of different advertisements. It shows 
that advertising does produce a definite measurable share 
of purchases made by consumers within a medium’s 
market, and that this share is in the neighborhood of 
3 per cent of all consumer purchases of products gen- 
erally advertised, or that current advertising produces 
about three dollars of sales per dollar of advertising cost. 


TECHNIQUE. The central technique of the method 
consists of two steps: First is measurement of product 
purchases made by perceivers of advertisement as com- 
pared with purchases made by non-perceivers of the same 
advertisements. Second is a determination of how much 
of the spread in the buying rate between perceivers and 
non-perceivers is attributable to the reading of specific 


advertisements. 


30 


APPLICATIONS. The method devised by Dr. Starch 
is applicable to all media, as well as to magazines. It ha 
applications to content and form of advertisements ani 
to the use of media and their markets. It can be applied 
to such problems as measuring the selling power of: 
campaign for a product against previous campaigns and 
against campaigns of competitors; measuring the cum» 
lative effect of advertising; estimating whether campaign 
wear out, and if so, in how long a time. It can be applied 
against other problems such as measuring the purchas 
and use level of a product in different media markets ani 
of a brand against competing brands; measuring trené 
in product purchase and use levels in different medis 
markets; measuring how varying amounts of advertising 
influence buying action: gauging when new product a 
vertising reaches the break-even point between net pur 
chases and advertising cost; producing guides as to sit 
and frequency of advertisements in a medium. 

This will be the most important study Mepta /scort 
has presented, even more important than Dr. Starch 
popular “An Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” that @ 
peared in 1959. The new study will take approxianay 
25 pages in the September MEDIA/SCOPE. 
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Sunday Magazine “>” 


Dinstinn’ October 1, full color rotogravure 
magazine reproduction will be available to 
national and regional advertisers in “Orbit,” 
the Sunday magazine of The Daily Okla- 


homan. 


Since 1948, this locally edited Sunday 
magazine, locally printed by letterpress, has 
attraction throughout 


been a top reader 


Oklahoma. 


In its new dress dynamic, 
fresh, sparkling in magnificent colorgravure 

. it will be a completely different Sunday 
magazine for Oklahoma and a better-than- 


ever climate for advertising. 


No outside Sunday 


major 
newspaper supplement has penetrated Okla- 
homa as much as 2%. No general magazine 
provides as much as 12% coverage of the 
state. The Daily Oklahoman’s “Orbit” covers 


71% of the urban households in Oklahoma 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Company 


Meliafscope, August, 1961 


City’s retail trading zone, 65% in the 58- 
county Greater Oklahoma City Market, and 


32% of the entire state. 


Deadline for the first issue is August 
25. For information about rates, 
deadlines, and space reservations, 
call the nearest Katz Agency office 
or General Advertising department, 
The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 
—Area Code 405, CEntral 2-3311, 
Extension 335. 





Largest Sunday Circulation 


in the Entire Southwest 


254,526 
255,675 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Six months average, 
A.B.C. March 30, 1961 


June 1961 average, 
Subject to A.B.C. audit 











Representative: The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Piltey Vile) We 


fanagement approach to plant 
perations on — personnel, 
nethods and plant ideas on 
n administrative-management 






ou’re advertising to the all-industry 
et. Your campaign theme is 
slication and use of your equipment. 


here are three of them —all directed to “all indus- 
ry”—primarily manufacturing. All are directed to 


which all-industry publication 
I these ads work best? 





individuals in “plant operating” functions. But only 
one offers your advertising the powerful advantage of 
a compatible editorial climate that preconditions the 
readers for your application and use sales approach. 


Can you identify them from the brief description 


shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 


of all three. 





PUBLICATION B? 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 
Then lift tape at bottom of page. 


PUBLICATION C? 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 





wide group of individuals who 
dministrate operation of a 
lant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
roduction/inventory control 

2S well as manufacturing and 
baintenance. Not necessarily 
igh up in management but a 
oad base across administra- 
ve and operating manage- 
ent. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of 
a plant. Those in engineering 
of buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 
manufacturing production, in- 
dustrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 





dministrative type editorial 
porting of plant and equip- 
ent trends, on a paperwork 
llars and cents approach. 
anagement editorial covering 
rsonnel, buildings and meth- 
is areas, as opposed to em- 
basis On engineering and 
hnical equipment. More on 
fas, trends and management 
thniques. 
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ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising pro- 
fessionals who identified publications in a recent 
survey* using similar definitions, 564 — 57% 
named publication B as,MILL & FACTORY. 

If your equipment is “technical” you need the 
compatibility of MILL & FACTORY’s engineering 


Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mate- 
rials,, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of — buildings — 
services — equipment — in that 
order of importance. More prod- 
uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 
ment, methods and systems 
engineered for use in all opera- 
tions of the plant. 


type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engi- 
neered systems in the operation and maintenance 
of a manufacturing plant. MILL & FACTORY IS 
the publication where equipment application and 
maintenance advertising works best. 


*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request, 





Take TAE 
and see 


how to get more 
sales tonnage 
in the port of 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


According to the U. S. Army 
Engineers, the Port of Pitts- 
burgh handled 6,872,194 tons 
last year. The greater Pittsburgh 
marketing area is even bigger 
when it comes to sales ton- 
nage. Last year retail sales to- 
taled $2,883,162,000. How to tap 
that market? Buy WTAE. Need 
proof? Just look at the record. 
In the past year, 46 major local 
Pittsburgh advertisers have 
switched to WTAE. They know 
the market. They demand sales. 
You can get more sales for 
your clients’ money on WTAE, 
too. See your KATZ represent- 
ative for the story of the over- 
whelming local and national 
trend to WTAE in Pittsburgh. 


BASIC ABC IN PITTSBURGH 


CHANNEL 





New AAW Head 
Is Link With AFA 


Lee Fondren, the new president of 
the Advertising Association of the 
West, recently performed a strange 
duty for an incoming association 
chief. One of Mr. Fondren’s first ac- 
tions was to confirm the appointment 
of a committee to explore the pos- 
sible demise of AAW as an independ- 
ent organization. 

The committee was appointed 
originally by Donald Ostensoe, 
AAW’s outgoing president, who has 


AAW’s Lee Fondren: One of the leaders 
in creating a united front for advertising. 


been concerned by AAW’s lack of 
growth, and by the need for adver- 
tising to present a united national 
front against attacks on the industry. 
His proposal: to seek a merger be- 
tween AAW and the Advertising 
Federation of America. AFA has ap- 
pointed a similar committee. 

Mr. Fondren, station manager and 
director of sales for radio station 
KLZ (Denver), is in a sense a one- 
man merger movement. First, he is 
past president of the Denver Adver- 
tising Club, the only local advertising 
group that maintains membership in 
both the AFA and the AAW. Mr. 
Fondren is also a past vice president 
of AFA. He not only approves of the 
proposal to study a merger, but also 
has actively worked for closer co- 
operation between the two organiza- 
tions. His efforts recently culminated 
in the cooperative promotion of Na- 
tional Advertising Week. Moreover, 
at the end of his term as president of 
AAW, he will see the two organiza- 
tions hold their first combined an- 
nual meeting in his own city of Den- 


ver. 


Mr. Fondren, a native of Texas, 
a veteran broadcaster, with m 
than a quarter-century’s experience 
the medium. He has been, variow 
a radio script writer, a comedian, 
announcer, a producer, a conting 
writer, a salesman, and an assis 
station manager at a number of T, 
stations. 

He finally settled down in 194] 
KLZ. With the exception of th 
wartime years in the Army’s Pae 
Theater, he has been there ever si 

Mr. Fondren was named to 
present position in 1955. 

Mr. Fondren is very active both 
a speaker and as a tireless worker 
civic causes. A recent lecture of hi 
which has been widely reported— 
on the subject of “Advertisin 
1980.” In it, he projects a we 
whose economy has deteriorated 
cause of restrictions on advertisin 


OAI Chief Is 
Strong Creative Man 


Outdoor Advertising Incorpor 
the national sales organization for 
outdoor industry, has turned agai 
the ranks of buyers for its chief 
erating executive. 

Having had the benefit of F 
Coste’s vast experience with D’ 
Advertising and Coca-Cola for 


last three years, OAI has tapped ¢ 


OAI’s Kent Lee: A strong creative and 
keting approach to the hard-goods 


another alumnus of D'Arcy 
successor. The new president of 
is Kent Lee, vice president in D’ 
Chicago office and senior 
executive on the American Oil 
ard of Indiana account. Amer 
(Continued on pag 
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HUNTING THE PREMIUM 
MALE MARKET? 


Cover it efficiently, effectively and economically in ELKS MAGAZINE! 


Elks are adult, affluent, acquisitive—with a high median 
income of $8,709° . . . premium prospects for investments, 
luxuries, travel, impulse items for the entire family. As a 
group, they rank first in ownership® of homes, automobiles, 
apparel, appliances, and personal possessions. Nearly one- 
half of all Elks are business owners, officials or professional 
men® ... prime buyers of business equipment and financial 
services. 

ELKS MAGAZINE is the only publication designed to 
reach, influence and sell this dynamic Men’s group with 
little duplication of mass media circulation. Cost-per-thou- 
sand? About half that of other leading 
Men’s magazines. For complete details, 
write for your copy of “The Elks Market— 
1961.” 


©1961 Starch Consumer Report 

















AND STILL GROWING 
FASTEST IN ILLINOIS! 
REMARKABLE ROCKFORD 


nad Expansion makes a city great .. . and 
le RIO Remarkable Rockford is expanding faster than 
- any city in Illinois. (Population up another 

yr 1,783 in first six months.) Also, expansion, 
twa such as the addition to a Rockford industrial 
Che oee! plant pictured, means more opportunity ... 

more jobs . . . more business! That’s why 

business is up in Rockford (1st in retail 

sales in Illinois, outside Chicago, for years). 

Reach the able-to-buy people in this rich, 

expanding market in the... 


ROCKFORD 
MORNING STAR € 


Register-Republic 








(Continued from page 34) 

one of the largest users of outdoor, 
In 1960, it ranked sixth, with an ey. 
penditure of close to $3 million in th 
medium. 

As Mr. Lee comes to OAT, the ow 
door business volume is off 7.6 
cent (first quarter of 1961 compare 
with the similar period of 1960). He 
is noted for his skill as a salesman, 
his excellence as a public speaker, 
and his strong creative talents, 4 
graduate of Cleveland’s Western Re 
serve University, Mr. Lee started jp 
the agency business as a copy write 
with Campbell-Ewald’s Washingtop 
office in 1934. He became senior copy 
writer on the U. S. Rubber accoug 
After a stint as a salesman with Vogy 
and House & Garden, Mr. Lee joing 
the Geyer, Cornell & Newell ageng 
as copy chief on the Kelvinator @ 
count. 

From Geyer, Mr. Lee joined Sean. 

















Roebuck & Company, in charge ¢ THE F 
hard-goods advertising. He later wen 
to Goodyear Tire & Rubber as ma AREA 





ager of store and dealer advertising 

Mr. Lee joined D’Arcy’s Clevelan 
office in 1946 as account executive 
the General Tire account. He we 
later transferred to Detroit to handk 
the Packard account. He also serve 
as co-manager of the Detroit office 
He moved to D’Arcy’s Chicags 
branch in 1957. 

Like Felix Coste, his predecessx 
as OAI president, Mr. Lee likes & 
get out into the field. While # 
D’Arcy, he followed Jack Cunning 
ham’s well-known tradition by dor 
ning the blue and gray uniform ¢ 
an Indiana Standard service statio 
employee for a week at a time to fini 
out how oil advertising and marketing 


























policies affect the consumer. During 

his first trick at the gas pumps it And The 

1958, Mr. Lee filled tanks, changel 76% co 

oil and tires at three stations ned 

Chicago, and doubled the weeli : 

vobume of Standard motor oil wil So if you 

a vigorous sales pitch. All three s@ by using 

ice station owners offered him stea 

jobs. half of tt 
Mr. Lee’s main aim is to impr REMEME 






OAI’s understanding of the marketi 
needs of clients in relation to the 
door medium and the total media mi 
He is expected to bring increas 
sophistication to OAI’s servicing ¢ 
hard-goods accounts, just as ! 
Coste contributed strength in 









THE 











packaged goods field. Mr. Cosie Crculetion | 
move up to the post of vice-chairm Sex 
of OAI. 
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JUST A MOMENT! 


You can't completely cover the Sth largest market in America unless you 


REMEMBER PONTIAC! 


THE REASON: OVER 50% OF THE HOUSEHOLDS IN THE PONTIAC 
AREA READ ONLY THE PONTIAC PRESS* 


PONTIAC: an integral market within the 
Detroit Metropolitan Detroit Metropolitan Market, 5th rank- 
ing in the U.S. in population and total 
“gas retail sales! PONTIAC: leading city of 
Oakland County, one of the three 
counties constituting the Detroit Metro- 
politan Market. PONTIAC: a city and 
retail trading zone having a population 
over the quarter million mark with 21% 
earning over $7,000 a year. 


And The Pontiac Press is the only newspaper that can guarantee... 
76% COVERAGE OF ALL HOUSEHOLDS IN THE PONTIAC MARKET!* 





So if you’re trying to completely cover the Detroit Metropolitan Market 
by using only the Detroit newspapers . . . you will be unable to reach even 
half of the rich, important Pontiac market! 

REMEMBER PONTIAC... and THE PONTIAC PRESS! 


*Newspaper Home Coverage Study of the Pontiac, Michigan Area 
Benson and Benson, Inc. and the Advertising Research Foundation, Inc. 


THE PONTIAC PRESS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Circulation 60,399—ABC, Sept. 30,1960 ¢ Represented by Newspaper Marketing Associates 
Scolaro, Meeker and Scott Division, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley Division, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
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Planning a promotion in the Pacific Northwest? 


STEP 
D. J. 
What 
client 
growl 
there. 
stalla 
the b 


sires 0 
with 

clients 
reader: 
posal i 


Wit 
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Retail hefore 


for the 


$364 client’s 
Million 








Tacoma must be covered if you want full selling 
3 effectiveness in the Puget Sound Circle—biggest 


market north of San Francisco. 


| . 
Tacoma can be covered only by the Tacoma News ges 


Tribune—delivering 82.1%* coverage of the metro nent 
‘aviest 


area. No outside daily (or combination) can provide you sumers 
help ge 


outlets. 


Washington State’s Puget 
Sound Circle is a vital, grow- 


ing, concentrated market. In ° ° ° 
_ with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma market. 


selling this market, your dis- 
tribution, sales, and merchan- *Newspaper Rates and Data 


lising forces cover both Seattle 
and Tacoma. Your advertis- TACOMA Se WS TRIBUNE—An o's schedule must. Wu ( 


ing must do the same. That 


means Tacoma is an essential Circulation now more than 86,000. Mogul 
buy on every Pacific North- = 
Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. While p 


west newspaper schedule! 
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QUESTION: 


What are the major factors considered 
in selection of local markets? 


STEPHANIE Berry, media director. 
D. J. Ferro Associates, Inc., N. Y.— 
What I need to know for our fashion 
clients is how those markets are 
growing and what styles will sell 
there. It’s fascinating to follow in- 
stallation of new shopping centers— 
the big ones. with smart dress shops 
and department 
stores on the 
fringes of our 
fastest - growing 
cities. Then the 
trick is to antici- 
pate what styles 
will move among 
their suburban 
clientele. Here my mind has to run 
like a buyer’s for a department store. 
Only then can I align the style de- 
sires of these new suburban prospects 
with the quality position of our 
clients’ offerings and the classes of 
readership of publications at our dis- 
posal in each market. 


WILLIAM FRICKE, associate media di- 
rector, McCann-Erickson, Inc.—When 
we start planning a campaign, we 
generally consider marketing factors 
before getting into media _possibili- 
ties. Major factors are total market 
for the product in any local area, our 
client’s share of that market. and the 
nature and. ex- 
tent of his prod- 
uct’s distribution 
there. A 
share of market 
usually reflects a 
weakness in dis- 
tribution. 
products are 
dominated by one type of outlet. If 
they don’t carry your make, the 
heaviest advertising directed to con- 
sumers will do little unless it can first 
help get the product into these key 
outlets, 


poor 


Some 


Wi. Goocu, print media buyer, 
Mogul, Williams & Saylor, Inc.— 
While population and market poten- 
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tial are important in relation to cost of 
media, our first consideration is dis- 
tribution. The major product I work 
on is distributed nationally, but the 
distribution varies considerably from 
market to mar- 

ket. The prod- 

uct’s distribution 

greatly influences 

its potential sales, 

hence the avail- 

able budget. Un- 

less we are mak- 

ing an invest- 

ment expenditure to secure better dis- 
tribution, the budget will be deter- 
mined by sales by market. After re- 
lating the budget to media, we might 
suggest no advertising in the market. 
If we advertise in the market we will 
select the media covering the market 
most efficiently, while at the same time 
affording a reasonable amount of fre- 
quency. 


Howarp W. Wess, media director, 
The Ralph Allum Company, Inc.— 
Before answering this question, one 
must know why a local market is 
being considered. If it is for a mar- 
ket or media test. certain specific 
values would be studied. But if it is 
chosen to support a national cam- 
paign, or be- 

cause of budget 

limitations, such 

different goals 

would mean 

stress on differ- 

ent values. Once 

the objectives & 
are known you 4 
should consider a number of things. 
Just a few are market data, distribu- 
tion, sales, budgets per market, mer- 
chandising, and, of course, media 
analyses for all media within the mar- 
ket. But each of these factors has 
many sub-heads. As an example. 
check several of this publication’s 
“Media Buyers’ Check Lists.” Here 
you will see the many considerations 
under each general classification. 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 
PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus 


CIRCULATION—1, 144,077 

Playboy’s December issue topped the million mark in 
copies sold on the nation’s newsstands . the first 
time any 50c-or-over magazine has done so Average 
monthly sale for six-month period ending 12/31/60- 

1,144,077 Playboy has more than 225,000 regular 
subscribers. Circulation is not forced Advertisers 
are assured greater readership in Playboy—a maga- 
zine that readers buy rather than a magazine that 
buys readers 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the tep-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28.8 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the recep- 


tive 18-34 bracket 
INCOME 


The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,628 

MARITAL STATUS 
26.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, second highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported fur any magazine 


URBANITY 
12.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, third only to The New 
Yorker and Ebony among all national magazines 
(ABC 12/31/60 


APPAREL 
34.3% of the households where I’layboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


ronths 
— PHOTOGRAPHY 


3% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 


24.4% own a movie camera, 16.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 21.0% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 


24.9% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 38.5% spent over 


$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


54.6% of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months This is the 
highest figure reported by Starch for any magazine 
4.2% of Playboy households own three or more auto 


mobiles, highest figure reported by Starch for any 


men's magazine 
TOBACCO 

69.9% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 

There are ¥1 male smokers reading every 100 copies 

of Playboy No other magazine reported by Starch 

has a higher degree of readership by male smokers 


LIQUOR 


87.0% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages Top figure for any magazine in Starch 
80.2% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
56.9%—wine, and 77.1%—whiskey . . . all three 
highest of any men’s magazine 


INSURANCE 


26.7% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, second highest 
percentage reported by Starch and a characteristic of 
the responsible stability of the Playboy reader 


APPLIANCES 

74.2% small electrical appliances were acquired new 
by every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months, highest rating of all Starch-surveyed maga- 
zines. 53 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . second highest rating reported 
by Starch. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 


25.2% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 13.7% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months. 17.1% acquired a new TV set, sec- 


ond highest of any magazine in the Starch report 


RESPONSIVENESS 
The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 
page ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries— 
25% more returns than their second ranking magazine 
produced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, re- 
ports: ‘““‘We have found that Playboy is one of our 
most effective means of reaching businessmen, parti- 
cularly of the kind who will be requiring extensive 
travel services.” 


PLAYBOY 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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Motivation? 
OW ad +) out Why do people read magazines? For information, awareness, 
understanding of their world and themselves. In pursuit of an 


interest — art, sport, travel, fashion, tree snails or old jokes. For 
Y vicarious adventure or romance, escape. To learn 
nN ONey f, how to broil a steak, split an atom, build a 
* birdhouse. To kill time or discourage a talkative 
barber. The reasons are as many and varied — as people themselve, 

But we do know what moves 1,300,000 subscribers to read a 
certain magazine. The motivation is money. The magazine is 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

Farming is a highly volatile business. Every year, farms decline 
in number, increase in acreage, require more investment, 
machinery and equipment, and better management. 

To the major producers of livestock and field crops, 
SuccessFuL FarMinG is their management 
manual. It helps its readers save time and Sy A 
work, lower costs, improve earnings, plan <* SF ee 
better, buy better, take advantage of every “a | 
advance in farming. It is not only read, but ‘> go 
studied, kept, consulted again and again. i * 

For fifty-nine years, SuccessruL Farming ~““.NRY 
has served the country’s best farm families 
—earned an influence few media can match; 
an influence that augments reception and 
response for the advertising it carries. 

SF farm subscribers have more land, 
buildings, equipment, livestock than the 
average farmer; for the last decade had 
farm cash incomes about 70% above the 
US farm average; are one of today’s best 
class markets, for everything. 

If you want more action from advertising, 
put it in Successrut Farminc. And ask any 
SF office about the sales opportunities in 
SF’s 12 Regional and State editions. 


SuccessFuL Farminc ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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Family 
Weekly 


now serves the rich 


GREEN BAY 
APPLETON MARKET 


as a regular Sunday feature 


in these 2 influential newspapers: 
(82,597 unduplicated circulation!) 


GREEN BAY-APPLETON INTERURBIA MARKET 


where 14 million people spend 14 billion dollars annually 





NEW 
SUNDAY 
a=10N 39: 917 EDITIONS 

” START 


ad 
APPLETON PostT- CRESCENT 








GREEN BAY PRESS-GAZETTE <= s SEPT. 24,1961 














5,207,788 








The Chicago Tribune reaches 
the right kind of people 


To a seller of furniture, there are only two kinds of 
people in a market. Those who buy. And those who 
don’t, can’t or won’t. 


Theadvertising problem is how to reach more of the 
right kind. And in Chicago, that’s easy. Most of them 
read the Chicago Tribune. In city and suburban house- 
holds, 71% of the furniture buyers read the Sunday 
Tribune; 56% read the Daily Tribune. 


Now maybe you sell freezers, food or foreign cars 
instead of furniture.* It makes no difference. The Trib- 
une still delivers a larger audience of actual buyers than 
any other Chicago newspaper. 

You'll sell more to the right kind people—the people 
who buy——-when you use the Tribune to sell Chicago. 


MORE READERS ...MORE BUYERS...MORE RESULTS 


THE TRIBUNE GETS ’EM IN CHICAGO! 


*And if you do sell furniture, our new 
MARKET POWER study is packed with 
facts about your kind of buyers. Ask a 
Tribune representative for the full story. 
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SARA LEE KITCHENS 


Company organized in 1951 with $15,000 capital 
~ lrvestment new has gross sales of $25 waiilion. 


Sales success hinged on advertising program, 
i now at $2 million annually. aces 


Advertising objectives are precise coyerage (local 
OF a vertising); ois coverage (national etissng) : 
selective coverage (national advertising). 





How The Kitchens Of Sara Lee Spends $2 Million 


This is the media recipe of 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, an organ- 
ization that has increased sales 
from $1 million in 1952 to $25 
million in 1960, and which de- 
pends upon advertising for a 
large share of its success: 


1. Precise Coverage. This is 
local advertising, for immediate 
sales. Approximately $1 million 


is spent in newspaper, radio, 
TV, and outdoor, and a few 
business publications. Some 250 
markets are covered, and sched- 
ules are determined by percent- 
age of sales volume in each mar- 
ket. 

2. Mass Coverage. This is na- 
tional advertising. Some $500,- 
000 is spent to get continuity 
advertising to the mass market. 


Network TV specials are co- 
sponsored. Consumer magazines 
and newspaper-distributed Sun- 
day magazines are also used. 

3. Selective Coverage. This is 
national advertising. Some 
$500,000 is spent to reach best 
potential Sara Lee customers. 
Media include consumer maga- 
zines and a newspaper-distrib- 
uted Sunday magazine. 


N THE FALL OF 1956, The Kitchens of Sara Lee was 

ready to extend distribution of Sara Lee products into 
the New York Market. The Men from Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., the company’s agency, recommended an ex- 
tensive media plan for the introductory campaign. When 
reviewed by the marketing executives at Sara Lee, the 
proposed media appropriation was immediately doubled. 
Sara Lee management believes in advertising and con- 
siders it as one of the vital ingredients listed in their 
recipe for success. In 10 years, Sara Lee can now claim to 
be the nation’s largest bakery of quality cakes. 
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Start with a Unique Idea 


After many years of experience in the retail bakery 
business, the founder and president, Charles W. Lubin, 
dreamed of someday producing top-quality bakery prod- 
ucts with the intent of selling them to the mass market. 
In the early Forties he began experimenting with recipes. 
A unique idea was born. 

Basically, the idea was rather simple. Use top-quality 
ingredients, package the products in the best possible 


manner, and charge a high price. The products were to be 
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Media Recipe from Sara Lee. . . 


fei, 


ae 


CLIENT-AGENCY RELATIONS. There is an intimate relationship, much give- 
and-take, between Sara Lee and its agency, Cunningham & Walsh. Conferring 
on media plans are Gilbert Banks, account executive, C&W; Kenneth A. Harris, 
director of advertising, Sara Lee; Ivan Hill, executive vice president, CAW; Ken 
Mason, account supervisor, C&W; Marion Manzer, media supervisor, C&W. 


of such quality that a housewife would not be able to 
duplicate the baking in her own home at the same price. 
The idea prompted dubious opinions from fellow bakers. 
The consensus was that consumers would be reluctant to 
buy such expensive products regardless of the quality. 
But Mr. Lubin was persistent. A cheese cake and all- 
butter coffee cake were produced and placed on the mar- 
ket. Consumer acceptance was realized immediately. The 
products were named after Mr. Lubin’s daughter, Sara 


Lee. 
Company Growth 


The Kitchens of Sara Lee was organized in January 
1951 with a $15,000 capital investment. The plant on 
Montrose Avenue in Chicago covered 2,000 square feet. 
Early in 1952, the company quadrupled its plant capacity. 


moving into an 8,000-square-foot building. In less than 
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two years these facilities were outgrown and a 35,000 
square-foot plant was acquired. Two years later an addi- 
tional 40,000-square-foot plant had to be acquired, and 
was situated in one of Chicago’s western suburbs. In the 
fall of 1959, Sara Lee moved into its current 140,000 


square-foot plant situated on Chicago’s northwest side. 
Today all of the baking is done in this one plant. The 


operating schedule is 24 hours a day, with more than one 


million cakes being produced each week. In spite of this 
weekly volume, orders cannot be filled. Plans are now om 
the drawing boards for additional baking facilities whieh 
will be constructed at an early date, probably in one o 
the northern suburbs of Chicago. 

The phenomenal growth in sales further illustrates the 
need for expanded plant facilities. In 1951, when the com 
pany was founded, gross sales for the first year totalled 
$400,000. From this point, sales went into orbit . . . 1932 
—$1 million: 1953—$3 million; 1955— $5 million; 1956 
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JAN. 17 


ART CARNEY 
NBC-TV SPECIAL 


10 to ll pm EST 
A comedy review starring “Emmy” 
winner Art Carney with name guest 
stars. 200 NBC TV stations will carry 
thissshow. Entire line of Sora lee cokes 
will be featured 





JAN. 19 & 20 


LARGE SPACE LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER ADS 


“Sere lee Cokes—they're all better 
becouse they're all butter is the selling 
theme of this strong advertising. These ads 
will feature Pecan Coffee Cake, Pound 
Coke, Cinnamon Nut Coffee Coke and 


Chocolate Coke. 





Every Friday 


JANUARY THROUGH JUNE 
CAPTAIN KANGAROO 


CBS-TV 28:45 to & am in most areas 


This eword winning children's 1V show is cor- 
ried on 140 CBS-TV stations. Over ¥ of the 
audience of 3 million is housewives. All Sara 


lee Cotes ore featured 





MARCH 2 
SUBURBIA TODAY 


full-page 4-color ad featuring Sara lee 
Cream Cheese Coke with serving sug- 
gestions. Circulation of Suburbia Today 
is concentrated in local newspapers in 


better income suburban areas. 





FEBRUARY 

Be 

* & 2 2-2 

12 13 14 15 16 

19 20 21 22 23 
26 27 28 


MARCH 
1 
@MDe7e 
12 13 14 15 16 
19 20 21 22 23 
26 27 28 29 30 


MARCH 5 


SUNDAY METRO 
MAGAZINES 


Full-page 4-color Cream Cheese Coke od with 
excellent serving suggestions will run in Metro 
—the loco! Sunday newspaper section that has 
the highest readership of ony section in the 
newspaper. This od lends itself to strong in- 
store tie-ins with strawberries, cherries, pine- 
apple and other fruit toppings. 


Sara fee 


JANUARY THROUGH JUNE !I96i 


ADVERTISING CALENDAR 


APRIL 


s a tT w T fF 


23 45 6 
9 10 12 13 
16 17 19 2 
%o 24 25 26 27 


MAY 


APRIL I8 
NBC-TV SPECIAL 


Another big nighttime TV Special fea- 
turing name guest stars. The entire line 
of Sara Lee Cakes will be featured 





MAY 4 
SUBURBIA TODAY 


The high-income suburban market will 
be covered with another full-page 4- 
color ad featuring Sara Lee All Butter 
Pound Cake. 








a S.. 
8 9 101 





1415 16 17 18 
21 22 23 24 25 
28 29 30 31 


JUNE 

1 

S 8 & 7-3 
1112 13 14 15 
18 19 20 21 22 
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MAY 7 


SUNDAY METRO 
MAGAZINES 


The Sundey mogazine section of your local 
newspapers will carry another full-page 4-color 
ed to more than 14 million families. This highly 
merchandisable od will feature Sera lee All 
Butter Pound Cake and lend itself to mony 
excellent merchandising tie-ins. 





MAY i2 
NEW YORKER 


4-color full-page ad featuring Sara 
lee All Butter Pound Coke will appeor 
in this prestige magazine, which has 
an excellent audience of potertial Sara 
lee customers. 


MARCH II 
NEW YORKER 


This upper-income magazine will carry 
the full-page 4-color Cream Cheese 
Cake serving suggestion ad. 





CONTINUITY IN ADVERTISING is stressed in Sara Lee pro- 
gram, as this six-months’ advertising calendar demonstrates. 


$10 million; 1957— $13 million—and today, sales exceed 


$25 million. 


The Product Line 


The Sara Lee line is comprised of 10 products: Cheese 
Cake, Butter Pecan Coffee Cake, Cinnamon Nut Coffee 
Cake, Banana Cake, Orange Cake, Pound Cake, Yellow 


Cake, Chocolate Cake, Brownies, and a relatively new 


non-bakery product—Chicken Sara Lee. Several varieties 


of new cakes are all ready to go into production, but 


expanded plant facilities are necessary before these prod- 


ucts can be introduced. 


The quality of product has resulted in high volume, 
fast turnover, and high profit per unit of store space. This 


makes for a favorable entre’ into most retail outlets. Intro- 


duction of new products has presented few if any prob- 


lems, since the emphasis on quality is so apparent to 
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consumers. New products have automatically filled a void 
among consumers with the name Sara Lee being the 


dominating influence on sales success. 
Distribution 


Initially, the distribution of Sara Lee products was 
limited to the Chicago area (150-mile radius). The com- 
pany had its own fleet of route delivery trucks which 
serviced stores and restaurants daily with oven-fresh 
products. This pattern continued until 1954, when the 
distributing area was expanded to encompass a 350-mile 
radius of Chicago. Outlying deliveries here handled by 
franchised Sara Lee dealers. 

In the fall of 1954, nation-wide expansion took place. 
Products were frozen and shipped to centralized ware- 
houses in key market areas. Distribution was controlled 
through franchised dealers. As was the case in the Chi- 
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Media Recipe from Sara Lee... 







THE HOUSE BUILT FROM $15,000. Starting with $15,000 in 1951 as its 


produced $25 million sales in 1960. Present plant on northwest side 
of Chicago has 140,000 square feet of floor space. 


cago area, acceptance was won immediately. 

Today, Sara Lee still maintains oven-fresh delivery in 
Chicago, Detroit, and Indianapolis. Other distribution of 
frozen products covers all 50 of the States, the territory of 
Puerto Rico, Great Britain, Germany, North Africa, South 
America, British West Indies, Canada, and Newfound- 


land. 


The Media Mix 


When Ken Harris, director of advertising of Sara Lee. 
moved over from the sales ranks in 1954, the annual 
advertising budget was approximately $250,000. This 
year the budget will exceed $2 million. According to 
Mr. Harris, the quality of advertising reflects in every 
way the quality of Sara Lee products to the consumer. 

After reviewing the phenomenal growth of this com- 
pany, how would anyone else have engineered the media 
programs stage by stage through the years? 

In 1951, with distribution limited to the Chicago area, 
the company purchased two local TV programs. “Creative 
Cookery,” a gourmet-type presentation on the arts of 
cookery was me’d by Francois Pope. Pope, being a mas- 
ter at the concoction of quality menus, was a natural buy 
to tie in the quality of Sara Lee products. His personal 
endorsement of the product filtered out to the mass audi- 
ence of housewives. The other program, “Garfield Goose,” 
was directed to a loyal juvenile audience, and to some 
degree was also viewed by adults. The younger group, 
being in a position to request mother to get some of those 
Sara Lee products, was considered a potential market. 
Rounding out these efforts, radio announcements, TV 


announcements, newspaper advertisements in color, and 
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capital investment, Kitchens of Sara Lee has built an organization that 








get precise coverage, achieve immediate sales. 


some outdoor were used. 

In 1954, when the company set its target on other key 
major market areas, a similar media pattern was adopted 
TV personalities were sought on top-rated woman’s par 
ticipation programs. There were short-term radio and TY 
announcement campaigns, plus large-space color ads in 
newspapers. Chain-breaks in 10 key major markets wer 
secured adjacent to Disney’s “Mickey Mouse Club”—then 
aired on ABC-TV. 

With approximately 75 per cent of the major markets 
covered through introductory campaigns and off toa 
good start on distribution and sales, Sara Lee took the 
big step of cracking the New York market. This was in 
the fall of 1956. A concentrated media program was put 
into effect. Full-page advertisements ran in 24 newspaper 
over a period of four months. Saturation schedules 
announcements were aired on radio and TV. In-stor 
merchandising—an important role in the total marketing 
concept—through displays and mailings penetrated mor 
than 20,000 retail outlets in the New York area. Sale 
soared immediately. 

Next in line was to continue the program of opening w 
distribution in remaining major markets which included 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Following the 
introductory campaign, sustaining schedules in news 
papers and on radio and TV were maintained with th 
extent of media activity based on sales volume and 
potential. 

When distribution was established in most of the me 
jor markets, Sara Lee made the move into the use of n 
tional-coverage media. It sponsored a 15-minute segment 
of Arthur Godfrey on the entire CBS Radio Network and 
the Tex and Jinx Show on the NBC-TV Network. In 1958 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING is used in local advertising campaigns & 
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NEWSPAPERS are included prominently in Sara Lee advertising for 
immediate sales. Some $1 million is spent in this part of program, 
which also includes TV, radio, outdoor, and business publications. 


there was co-sponsorship of the National Elections on 
ABC-TV. Two years ago, one day per week participation 
on “Captain Kangaroo” was purchased. Other network 
purchases included Championship Bridge and two Arthur 
Godfrey specials on CBS-TV in the year 1960. 


How Media Are Budgeted 


Today’s budget of $2 million is broken down among 
media to serve three specific objectives: 

1. LOCAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS (precise 
coverage). The objective is to achieve immediate sales 
goals. Approximately 50 per cent of the budget is allo- 


cated to this objective. Media used include newspapers, 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES are used by Sara Lee for both mass coverage 
and selective coverage to reach best potential customers. TV specials 
and newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines are also in this 
program. 


a CRUE HT ot 
J, 


radio, television, and outdoor. A few trade publications 
such as Supermarket News are used for merchandising 
purposes. Schedules for each area are determined by per 
cent of sales volume in each market, and are adjusted 
when necessary to compensate for factors involving sales, 
potential, distribution, competitive activity and introduc- 
tory efforts. Approximately 250 markets receive these lo- 
cal advertising campaigns. 

2. NATIONAL ADVERTISING (mass coverage). The 
objective is to provide continuity advertising to the gen- 
eral mass market, but weighted toward best potential cus- 
tomers. Some 25 per cent of the budget is allocated. In 
this area, the media usage includes the co-sponsorship of 
network TV specials such as “The Art Carney Show” on 
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Media Recipe from Sara Lee .. . 


RADIO is part of the Kitchens of Sara Lee recipe. Beginning last month, 
Sara Lee purchased two participations a week on the Bing Crosby- 
Rosemary Clooney Show. 


NBC-TV last January, “The Academy Awards” on ABC- 
TV in April, and forthcoming co-sponsorship of Play- 
house 90's “Old Man” on September 26, and “The Car- 
negie Hall Salute to Jack Benny” which is scheduled for 
September 27, both on CBS-TV. Beginning in July, Sara 
Lee purchased two participations per week in The Bing 
Crosby-Rosemary Clooney Show on the CBS Radio Net- 
work. Magazines such as McCall’s and newspaper supple- 
ments—Metro Sunday provide further mass coverage. 

3. NATIONAL ADVERTISING (selective coverage). 
The objective is to provide advertising selected to reach 
best potential Sara Lee customers. The remaining 25 per 
cent of the budget is allocated here. Media include maga- 
zines such as Sunset and The New Yorker and the news- 


paper supplement, Suburbia Today. 


Formulation of Budget 


The Sara Lee advertising budget is formulated on an 
annual basis, with the fiscal year starting July Ist. The 
preliminary budget report for the fiscal year is presented 
and approved in the form of a general outline of the ob- 
jectives of the advertising program and the estimated 
media funds available. As months pass by, the budget is 
increased or modified, based on sales and other marketing 
factors. 

Planning in this manner makes the budget flexible to 
allow the advertising department to take full advantage 
of both marketing opportunities that develop throughout 
the year and attractive buys which become available as 
the year progresses. 
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TELEVISION is included in the Kitchens of Sara Lee recipe. Media 
includes the co-sponsorship of such network TV specials as “C 
Hall Salutes Jack Benny.” 


In order to do the necessary selling job to distributom 
and most important, the consumer, Sara Lee advertising 
is designed to be merchandisable. To achieve this, clos 
coordination between the sales, merchandising and re 
search departments and the agency is essential from the 
inception to the conclusion of a campaign. 


Relations with Agency 


There is an intimate working relationship between Sara 
Lee and its advertising agency, Cunningham & Walsh. 
Meetings on immediate advertising and future creative 
and media plans are conducted several times a week. Fol. 
lowing through on the services of “The Man from Cun 
ningham and Walsh,” agency personnel make regula 
field trips to key market areas in order to keep abreast ol 
the marketing and media problems for Sara Lee. Adver 
tising Director Ken Harris believes in a give-and-take 
working relationship with his agency in the planning and 
follow-through of advertising efforts. States Mr. Harris, 
“We find that this type of relationship very often results 
in the agency presenting ideas not ordinarily in theit 
area of responsibility, such as packaging and merchar 
dising suggestions. While at Sara Lee, we may, in tum, 
present campaign ideas with copy approaches or become 
very involved in media selection, which are usually cor 
sidered in the sphere of agency service.” 

The next five years are expected to see The Kitchens 
of Sara Lee grow at a greatly accelerated rate, and at 
vertising will continue to be a vital ingredient in the 








recipe for success. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Media Department at Clinton E. Frank, Inc. 


Media Director 


Supervisor 
of Print 


Media Research 
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Businesslike Management 
|  _ Stressed 
In This Media Department 


Clinton E. Frank media department watches 


its own costs as well as its chents’. 


. Interview with Alfred S. Trude 
Media Director, Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago 


See TREND among advertising agencies is the tional funds appropriated by the clients. 

LA development of a more businesslike approach to all Within media departments, as they grow in importance, 
phases of the work. One manifestation of this trend is the the extent to which they are profit-oriented and the extent 
growing realization that media planning, selection, and to which good practice is applied internally becomes a 
buying is one of the most important elements of all in key factor. The media directors are either becoming men 
agency service—tied as it is to the investment of promo- of broad ability, or men with broad ability are moving 
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in as directors of the media departments. With increasing 
frequency, the media director is becoming a part of 
agency top management and he is often now a member 
of the new business team—able to demonstrate to pros- 
pective clients the extent to which sound business prac- 
tices are applied in the vital function of buying. 

In order to examine how this trend affects media man- 
agement, we turned to the fast-growing organization of 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc., in Chicago. Billings here have 
gone from $7 million in 1958 to $12 million in 1959 to 
$16 million in 1960. The agency estimates 1961 billings 
will be close to $20 million. Growth and expansion are a 
continuing management problem and opportunity here. 

Media director of the agency is Alfred S. Trude, who 
says: “A media director needs a good business knowledge 
of his agency and of his clients’ businesses. He must have 
a complete awareness of the requirements of each account. 

“I find that I can work most effectively when I 
have a current and future dollars-and-cents under- 
standing of the situation on each piece of business: 
expenditures to date, budgets, agency costs by account, 
agency income by account, how each account stands in 
other departments as well as in the media department in 
terms of both current and future billings and cost. In 
order to set up an account properly in the media depart- 
ment, you have to understand agency management, even 


though that may not be your primary assignment.” 
Media Director in Top Management 


At the Clinton E. Frank agency, the organization is 
such that Mr. Trude can do just that. He is a vice presi- 
dent of the agency and a member of the Operating Com- 
mittee. He is also an active participant in new-business 
solicitation. He is frequently in consultation with Carroll 
Cheverie, treasurer and business manager, who has or- 
ganized internal business procedures and accounting in 
such a way that all department heads are able at any 
time to review operating statistics. 

“We get our accounts started on a profitable basis, and 
keep them that way,” says Mr. Trude. “Based on past 
experience we know our media department costs in detail. 
We know how much time is required of our people to do 
certain jobs, and we know what kind of people are re- 
quired. In figuring cost, the time involved is not the only 
dimension. Travel costs are an important item in media 
work as well as in other phases of the business. And so is 
salary. In figuring costs, we think in terms of salary 
dollars involved. We do this in advance planning; and we 
review our operation constantly within this frame of 
reference. 

“Our clients want us to watch costs in their be- 
half—and also in our own. They want us to make 
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a reasonable profit, because they know that on) 
in that way can they be sure of getting the 
service from their agency. é 

“We find that we can talk very directly with our elj 
about costs. We can do this with assurance because ¢ 
is no guesswork about our operation. And also beg 
we in media have direct contact with the client. 

“It is a policy here for myself and for the m 


 - | 


apart 


supervisors who are responsible for media work 
specific accounts to maintain direct contact with cli 
The media supervisors are also well-versed in the fin 

situation on the accounts under their control. And we 
all able to maintain quite open and frank relationshi 


ee ae a ees 


Cost Accounting a Must 


ee ae 


Costs are kept track of at Clinton E. Frank on 
sheets similar to those employed in many adverti 
agencies. Mr. Cheverie develops profit-and-loss staten 
by account; and does this on a current and proje 
basis. The media director can see at a glance exactly i 
things stand at any time, and how they are likely 
at year-end. A current debit picture on this cost recg 
of course, may not be a cause for alarm. As a matter 
fact, during the early stages in media planning, a lo 
quite likely expected—because of the unusual amount; 
time and travel cost involved in getting plans perfed 
But with yearly projections, developed on a detailed 
realistic basis, it is possible to accept current book le 
in view of the lesser amount of cost involved in executing 
a media plan once the pattern has been set. 

In order to estimate costs in advance, Mr. Trude 
lieves that a media director should have a varied bac 
ground of agency experience—media experience in pa 
ticular. He finds that his own previous experiences int 
accounting end of the agency business, in production, aw! 
in agency service department work are a great help. Ba 
he points to a thorough knowledge of media buying 
the vital element in making it possible for him to ope 
as a manager. The amount of time that it takes to do goo! 
media work, he finds, can be learned only by having de 
the work yourself. 

“The efficiency with which a media department ope 
ates,” he says, “is a matter of adjusting the knowledge 
people to the needs of clients. There are times when thi 
requires readjustment within your group. A client 
into new problems that can be solved by a media buye 
who happens to be unusually acute in the utilization’ 
newspapers, or television, or radio, so you bring himi 
play on a particular account as needed. Or, as the me 
plan becomes established, it is possible to shift part 
the work load to less knowledgeable persons, and in! 
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MEDIA PLANNING session for an individual account finds Alfred S.Trude, media director, 
center, conferring with Ruth Babick, time buyer,and Robert Baver, print supervisor. 


way make it economically sound to employ the talents of 
your most imaginative media planners on new problems 
of the same client. 


More Time for Planning 


“The new requirements in media work are centered on 
the planning phase of the work. Statistical work is becom- 
ing a secondary, although still important, consideration, 
as machines take over part of the tabulating and arith- 
metic in this business. Media work is definitely being 
upgraded throughout the agency business, and as 
this happens the pay scales of top media people 
rise. The result is that we have to budget and 
re-budget the salary dollars to use them more 
effectively. 

“It also makes for greater efficiency, I believe, to build 
up the other men in your media department. Better pay 
sales for media people is only half the story. The other 
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half is securing authority for these people, so that they 
will have as much weight as anyone else when decisions 
are being made. In this shop we do have this kind of a 
good climate for media people—for myself, for our media 
supervisors, for buyers and estimators.” 

Organization of the Clinton E. Frank media department 
is shown in the accompanying chart. Mr. Trude has two 
media supervisors, one for time and one for print. They 
in turn are able to call on a separate media research group 
within the department. And the supervisors have buyers 
reporting to them. 

At present this includes three time buyers reporting to 
the supervisor of time, and one time-and-print buyer 
reporting to both the supervisor of time and of print. 
A print buyer will be added in the near future to relieve 
the load of the print supervisor. The buyers, in turn, are 
able to call on media estimators (six at present, and 
at least one more due to be added in the near future). 
This group numbering at the present time 15 persons, 
including secretaries, controls media planning and execu- 
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tion in all media. Production work in both broadcast and 
print is outside its ken. A punch card system (IBM) is 
taking over much of the work of billing, invoicing, esti- 
mating, and insertion orders. 


Media Involved in New Product Plans 


“The job of our media supervisors,” says Mr. Trude, 
“is a far cry from what was once the image of the media 
man, slide-rule in hand, taking orders, and operating as a 
mathematically-minded clerk. Our supervisors are called 
into client product sessions long before the new products 
even enter test markets. They meet with the marketing 
people, and are in on the ground floor, schooled from the 
start in objectives of clients. 

“Only when you take your media planners into 
your confidence can you instill in them the essence 
of sales, profit, and advertising purpose. Our super- 
visors start right out relating the cost of advertising 
to product marketing goals. 

“An example of this is the development of media buy- 
ing for Dean’s Dairy Products. This client has developed 
its services in terms of country charm surrounding its 
operation. The country charm theme needs color to put it 
across properly in advertising. At the same time, the 
dairy’s coverage requirements can typically be met by the 
use of newspapers. In the region that we wished to cover 
we couldn't get good color. 

“Our media people came up with the suggestion that we 
use Hi-Fi color. Although this would be slightly more 
expensive on a cost-per-thousand basis, the increase in 
effectiveness more than made up for unit coverage cost. 
The idea actually came from a print buyer to whom the 
media supervisor on the account had talked over his 
problems after returning from a client meeting. The 
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TYPICAL OVERALL media planning is always participaty 
in by entire buying group of Clinton E. Frank media & 
partment. Shown here are Camille Muscarella, Patric 
Burke, and Mary Alice Crisafulli, time buyers; Alfred‘ 
Trude, media director; Ruth Babick, time supervisor; Poy 


Hansen, space and time buyer, and Robert Baver, prin 
supervisor. 


media supervisor, having gained the confidence of th 
client group, was able to secure quick approval for th 
idea from the client. The media buyer then move 
the project along, persuading 15 newspapers that had ne 
carried Hi-Fi before to carry it, and to forego premiu 
charges for Hi-Fi. The campaign ran successfully in # 
newspapers. 

“Another example of how a marketing problem evolve: 
into a creative media idea is the case of Miracle Aid.) 
Curtiss Candy Company product which at the time had; 
problem in distribution in the South and Southwes 
Product distribution just wasn’t broad enough in thee 
regions. How could media help? Media helped conside: 
ably in this case by working out a plan for produ 
sampling through regional editions of TV Guide-« 
sample put into an envelope that could be attached to: 
page in copies of the magazine.” This idea for Mirac 
Aid which appeared in 17 regional editions of TV Guit 
June 18, 1959, and totaling 750,000 copies represented 
“first,” inasmuch as it marked the first time a food pro 
uct was ever sampled within the pages of a magazine. 

Mr. Trude believes that only by delegating 
thority (and with it prestige) to good media supe 
visors can a media department develop the kind 
rapport it needs to be creative in its approach 
planning. He also believes that the build-up of author 
for his people is a vital factor in attracting and holdi 
good media personnel. “People like the way we 
here,” he says. “Media men have authority and resped 
this shop. There is not a clerk in this department. 

“The secret of operating an efficient media departme 
is in part a matter of attitude. The advertising agency* 
business, in the midst of which is a department which,) 
its very function, must be the most business-like operali 
of all. We find that our clients like it that way.” 
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TECHNIQUES 


Media Performance Vs. Copy Performance 


By Dr. Seymour Banks 


® Vice president of Leo Burnett and chairman of ARF Audi- 
ence Concepts Committee comments upon MEDIA/SCOPE 
statements by Politz, Dodge, and Simmons. 


= Does not visualize any single test of the effectiveness of 
one medium as a class against another medium as a class. 


© Claims Politz exposure information leaves many questions 
unanswered. 


© Says that perception data are bound to be a mixture of 
copy performance and media performance. 


= Challenges Dodge position that a medium’s contribution 
to advertising is only the creation of an opportunity for 
perception of the advertisement. 


= Agrees with Simmons that the perception of advertising is 
a joint responsibility of the medium and the advertisement. 


Dr. Seymour Banks is vice president 
of Leo Burnett Company, Inc., and 


chairman of the Audience Concepts ~ 


Committee of the Advertising Research 
Foundation. The committee this spring 
issued its controversial report, “Toward 
Better Media Comparisons.” In a letter 


Banks says: “I am writing as an indi- 
vidual. I am certainly not authorized 
to speak for anyone else. What I have 
to say, therefore, is entirely my own.” 
He adds: “This article is not intended 
to be a rebuttal, but an attempt to deal 
at length with some extremely impor- 


of fundamental concern to all of us in- 
volved with advertising. In many ways, 
I believe it is more important that the 
discussion process continue and be en- 
riched than final answers be drawn at 
any one time. We can be sure of one 
thing only,—that our ideas do change 


accompanying his manuscript, Dr. 


HIS IS AN ATTEMPT to enter into a discussion of 

issues raised by three previous writers in MEpDIA/- 
scope: Alfred Politz in the November 1960 and June 1961 
issues, and Willard R. Simmons and Sherwood Dodge 
in the May 1961 issue.* 

I feel we may have a situation analogous to the old 
Hindu story of blind men and their varied reports of 
what an elephant is like, depending where they touched 
him. Much of the current disagreement about the differ- 
ence between media performance and copy performance 
and their interrelation may be caused by differences in 
approach and value systems. I do not suggest doing 
away with any of the measurements discussed by these 





*See “Media Performance vs. Copy Performance,” by Alfred 
Politz, Mepta/score, Nov. 1960, pp. 61-63; “Politz Raps ARF Re- 
port as Confused, Contradictory,” June 1961, p. 51; “Dodge and 
Simmons Debate Recognition and Exposure,” May 1961, pp. 50-51, 
8286; and “What Readership Studies Really Measure,” by Sher- 
wood Dodge, February 1961, pp. 47-49.—The Editor. 
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tant issues. These matters, | feel, are 


as new tools become available to us.” 


three gentlemen; instead I'd like to point out their 
interrelationships. 

Let me start by stating my own point of view: 
I do not believe that the media measurements 
currently available should be discontinued; in fact, 
they should be applied much more widely than 
they are. However, one can get a better understanding 
of the values of measures of circulation, audience and 
exposure for intra-media comparisons and inter-media 
judgments when treated as a part of a model of the 
advertising process, than if they are taken as disjointed, 
unitary concepts. The model which was developed by the 
Audience Concepts Committee of the Advertising Research 
Foundation was intended to serve as a conceptual basis 
for utilizing existing data. 


Media in the Advertising Process 


I feel that one should evaluate the entire set of media 
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Media Performance Vs. Copy Performance 


values only within a complete model of the advertising 
process. This means that media are to be regarded as both 
effecting and affecting perceptions and response to the 
advertising they carry. 

Purely physical media data measure the potentialities 
for perception and response to advertisements; as such 
they are to be regarded as input data arising from certain 
physical actions by members of vehicle audiences—but 
they are explainers, rather than fundamental criteria of 
media effectiveness. | want to generate interest in the 
development of research on the problems of measuring the 
output aspects of the advertising process. Perception was 
selected as the minimal measure of response to advertise- 
ments within their natural media context which permitted 
sound cross-media comparisons. 

Finally, let me make it explicit, I do not visualize 
any single test of the effectiveness of one medium, 
as a class, versus another medium, as a class. Data 
will have to be developed on a vehicle-by-vehicle basis; 
the question whether media class generalizations are 
feasible can only be settled by recourse to actual data. 

The approach by Mr. Politz is essentially from the 
point of view of the advertising vehicle: he is primarily 
concerned with general (his italics) media measurement 
(November 1960). Mr. Politz has done magnificent 
pioneering work in developing theoretical concepts and 
field methodologies which are useful in measuring audi- 
ence size and exposure for a wide variety of advertising 


media. 
Values of Exposure Information 


Exposure information has true values for an 
advertiser. In the first place it is a means of deter- 
mining the transfer rate of people from the vehicle 
audience into what might be considered the audi- 
ence for a typical or specified advertising location. 
It therefore represents a measure of how well the editorial 
content delivers audience to an advertiser. 

In addition, data on frequency of exposure are of 
significance to an advertiser as they indicate how, in 
certain types of media or vehicles, repetition of exposure 
might be generated for advertising locations through the 
purchase of a single unit. Other vehicles or other media 
might be able to generate repeat exposure only through 
the purchase of several advertising units by the advertiser. 

However, from the point of view of the adver- 
tiser, the concept of exposure and exposure data 
still leaves many important questions unanswered. 
In the first place, although Mr. Politz refers to something 
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called ad-page exposure, this is not really ad-page expo 
sure but exposure to a pair of pages, one or both of whic 
carry varying space units of advertising. Hence exposur 
cannot cope with many of the problems an advertise 
faces in determining the relative value of different space 
units in a magazine: whether to use color or not; tw 
color vs. three vs. four; and so forth. 

To illustrate: It may be only accidental but pertinen 
that the June 1961 issue of Mepia/scope had a maj 
article on the effectiveness of color advertising in news 
papers. Split-run tests indicated ROP color to hay 
dramatic effects upon readership, retention of content 
coupon returns and sales relative to black and white 
I submit that exposure data (which are unaffected by suc 
split-run manipulations) would not contribute to a 
understanding of these findings which show color to in 
crease performance by factors of at least 50 per cent 

If we standardize advertising units and products, expo 
sure data make significant contributions to our under. 
standing of why perception and response to advertising 
vary for different vehicles within one type of medium 
However, our deepest interest is in inter-media com 
parisons. 


Exposure Data in Inter-media Comparisons 


Mr. Politz, with his usual powerful logic and 
clear writing, stated as clearly as anyone can the 
limitations of the exposure concept when an adver 
tiser is faced with the problem of making inter 
media comparisons: 

“The applicability of the exposure unit to all medi 
does not mean that it measures equal value for all. ... 
One cubic inch of milk has the same volume as one cubic 
inch of flour, but this does not necessarily give flour and 
milk the same value. 

“Similarly, an exposure to the ears as provided by 
radio may be more or less appropriate to a particula 
advertiser’s message-than an exposure to the eyes as pit 
vided by a newspaper. While in either case exposures ca 
be counted as discrete events, they need not provide equa 
values to the advertiser. Within a given product and cop 
class, the probability of perception resulting from @ 
exposure in one medium is very likely to be different from 
the probability of perception which results from an expe 
sure in another medium.”* 

Thus Mr. Politz points out two things: the variation d 
the value of the exposure unit from medium to medium 





* Politz, Alfred, “Media Performance vs. Copy Performance 
Mepta/scorr, Nov. 1960, p. 63. 
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and that the probability of perception of advertisements 
may vary from medium to medium depending upon prod- 
uct and copy. I submit his recognition of the fact that 


product and copy variables can induce variations in the 


probability of perception of advertisements must mean 
that he recognizes the fact that exposure is not purely a 
physical event, it has important physiological aspects as 


well 


Media Affect Response to an Ad 


I believe that the psychological aspects of expo- 
sure, perception, and response to individual adver- 
tisements are very much affected by an advertising 
vehicle through its entire pattern of effect upon 
the members of its audience. This effect is not only 
in terms of a physical, temporal pattern of exposure, but 
also the mood and expectations created in their minds by 
the combined mixture of editorial and advertising content 
which has been observed on previous experiences with the 
vehicle or medium. 

Granted that | cannot recommend research method- 
ologies to measure perception of advertisements in the 
major media, the fact remains that if and when this is 
done, it will produce comparable and meaningful data of 
fundamental relevance to an advertiser. The data will be 
in terms of actions by an estimated number of people 
whose characteristics are known. This is a conceptual 
process analogous to the situation in which audience data 
are used to equilibrate circulation data. 

Exposure data do not permit such simple comparisons. 
For example, what is the equivalence between: exposure 
among women to a pair of pages in a women’s service 
magazine vs. exposure to a pair of pages in a daily news- 
paper for a cake mix advertiser; or between exposure by 
men to a beer commercial on a sports program on tele- 
vision vs. a beer poster? Such equivalence of exposure 
must be determined by responses by people. The Politz 
Rochester Study (and I must assure the Editor of Mep1a/- 
scope that | regard this as a real gem of research) is an 
illustration of that fact. 


Perception a Mixture of Copy and Media 


I am quite aware of the fact that perception data are 
bound to be a mixture of copy performance and media 
performance. On the other hand, the modern theories of 
experimentation provide means of dealing with such data. 
For example, it is clear to all that the growth rate of an 
individual corn plant depends upon the fertility of the 
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plot upon which it grows, the moisture its roots reaches, 
the insects around it, and so on. In the face of all of 
these complicating factors, agronomists have managed to 
conduct meaningful tests of one strain of seed corn versus 
another, or one fertilizer treatment versus another, or one 
spacing versus another—in fact. by factorial designs, they 
can test several factors in one experiment. The proce- 
dures derive essentially from the work of R. A. Fisher. 
not the classic Aristotelian logic. 

I recognize the fact that these experimental procedures 
and their logical bases demand many test units and pro- 
duce results only in probability terms—this means they 
produce interval estimates rather than point estimates. 
However, these are the prices we have to pay for dealing 


with complicated situations. 
The Dodge-Simmens Debate 


I'd like to move to the Dodge-Simmons discussion in 
the May 196] issue of Mepia/-scope. The Dodge and 
Simmons debate, in part, is semantic. Although I cannot 
offer a substitute, I must say I have a great reluctance to 
use any existing procedure as a true measure of percep- 
tion of advertising. In other words, if we drop the notion 
that the recognition technique and perception are equiva- 
lent, much of the debate between Messrs. Dodge and 
Simmons vanishes. 

Mr. Dodge is concerned, and rightly so, that 
magazine data should be subjected to some sort of 
ad-recognition scores and, hence, deflated; whereas 
broadcast audience data are not. Neither Mr. Sim- 
mons nor I disagree with him. 

Mr. Dodge states that the crucial media function is the 
selection of the kinds of people the advertiser wants to 
influence. He points out that without exposure to pros- 
pects the advertisement cannot be perceived even in a 
“favorable” media environment. He then describes media 
environment “as a secondary phenomenon to be settled 
after we settle media’s power to expose an ad to the kinds 
of people we want.” I challenge quite bluntly the 
notion that a vehicle’s contribution in the process 
of disseminating advertising halts with the creation 
of a physical opportunity for subsequent percep- 
tion of the advertisement. If this is the case and media 
are regarded as entirely neutral carriers, editorial content 
has absolutely no function for the advertiser other than its 
ability to select a particular audience of a given size and 
characteristics and generate a given pattern of attention 
flow through an issue or viewing behavior of a program. 
No media salesman, no publisher, no program producer 





Media Performance Vs. Copy Performance 


should be willing to accept this idea.* 

One can perhaps regard such statements by Messrs. 
Politz and Dodge as the statement of a statistical null 
hypothesis. It is much easier to cast doubt on the hypothe- 
sis that there is no difference in the contribution of two 
or more advertising vehicles to perception or response 


than to measure what those differences really are. 


Fallacy of the “Average Ad” 


Mr. Dodge raises a most important issue when 
he comments upon the fallacy of the “average ad” 
as the measure of an advertising vehicle. My own 
line of reasoning on this problem starts with the notion 
that we must sort our data on the performance of adver- 
tisements by different products advertised in the various 
vehicles and media types under study. For each product 
or product class, there are likely to be varying results by 
size or shape, duration or use of color, etc. of the adver- 
tising space or time units used. Within any one of the 
cells of data, we should have an adequate description of 
both the central tendency and the variation of perform- 
ance of individual ads. 

This is a point I avoided earlier in my discussion of 
Mr. Politz’ November 1960 article, but it must be faced. 
One way is to use a range, as Mr. Dodge suggests, but 
this is too easily affected by extremes; I would favor the 
median and a statement of some truncated range—say, the 
semi-interquartile range which contains the middle 50 per 
cent of the observations. 

It must be clear that I agree with Bill Simmons’ recom- 
mendation that the perception of advertising is a joint 
responsibility of the medium and the advertisement. Also 
like he, although I cannot offer much in its place, I am 
not in agreement with the use of the recognition tech- 
nique as a measure of perception. In addition to the 
amply-documented confusion which appears to exist, the 
entire procedure is based upon artifacts of a particular 
type of medium, relying upon visual communication 
devices as stimuli for recollection. 

For inter-media comparisons, perception meas- 
urement procedures should not be stimulus-bound 
or, if they are, should be equivalent in stimulus 
value since it seems likely that we shall measure 
perception retrospectively rather than coinciden- 
tally. (I was going to write “inevitable” rather than 
“likely” in the previous statement until I reminded myself 





* W M. Weilbacher’s article “The Qualitative Values of Adver- 
tising Media,” Journal of Advertising Research, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
pp. 12-17, is an excellent discussion of the qualitative aspects of 


media and their implications in the planning of advertising. 
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of the fantastic rate of research, and visualized a pang 
wearing a set of electrodes implanted in the varioy 
sensory centers of the brain with data stored in a set ¢ 
magnetic memory cores worn under the hair. Each day 
or week, they could mail one set to a processing cente 
and insert new ones. Wow!) 

Let me offer one suggestion for consideration as , 
means of coping with confusion on the recognition tech 
nique. In the standard audience interview, respondents 
are warned, before they commit themselves to a statement 
of readership of a particular issue, that they may k 
confused since similar-looking articles or pictures coull 
appear in more than one magazine. A similar warning 
could be adapted in recognition studies of advertisement 
In fact, some “fictitious” ads could be inserted into » 
issue and respondents warned about their presence. Be 
sides providing pressure on respondents to respond to ads 
only where some feeling of certainty exists, the proceder 
evaluates respondents’ discrimination and allows thems 
serve as their own controls. A respondent’s remarks about 
actual ads could be weighted inversely with his claimed 
readership of fictitious ads. But, again, this is a side-issw 
for this article. 


Perception of Ads in Their Media Context 


In conclusion, let me say, before I came to th 
opinion that it was necessary to use measures @ 
perception and response to advertisements in their 
media context for media comparisons, I weal 
through all the arguments in favor of other type 
of data. I know that all the things that are said abot 
the difficulties, both theoretical and practical, of sud 
measures hold water. Nevertheless, I still believe that iti 
necessary to concentrate our attention on such measure 
It is my firm conviction that then, and only then, can ¥ 
make serious studies of the effect of editorial climate 
believability, and authority on response to advertisement 
among vehicles within a given medium as well as attad 
ing the old “apples and oranges” bogeyman against inlet 
media comparisons. 

Recommendations on the proper research measures 
use in given situations should always bear an expliel 
time-stamp, because they are based upon existing melt 
odologies or anticipations of research development. How 
ever, because of the fact that often science progresses # 
unexpected jumps, such recommendations should be 
viewed periodically in order to keep pace with develop 
ments in conceptual model-building and innovations # 
research methodology. | 
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automobile linage in 
Indianapolis appears in 
The Star and The News 
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Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


New cars are big news in this $4.3 billion Central Indiana 
market, where 684,000 families own and operate 779,902 
automobiles. 

With 52.8% coverage of this entire 45-county area, (73.4% 
in the metropolitan and retail trading zones) The Star and 
The News give your ads more selling power—at lowest 
dollar cost—in this big ready-to-buy market. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company, National Representatives 
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MEDIA DATA 


ARF Media Comparisons Report 
Supported by CBS TV Network 


By Jay Eliasberg, Director of Research, CBS Television Network 


t=” Claims ad-page t=” Asserts inherent is” Disagrees with 
exposure studies interest in a product isa ARF on selection of 
“highly contaminated factor related to nature perception as most 
by memory.” of the audience. promising criterion, 
suggests advertising 
communication. 


/ ‘HE ARF and the authors of “Toward Better Media disagree with the committee on this score, since he ha 
Comparisons” are to be commended strongly for their solved many similar problems and, indeed, much mor 
report. If the report does nothing more than clear the difficult ones. In fact, we would point out that th 
air on the misleading use of ad exposure alone as a basis very measurement of ad-page exposure which Mr. 
of media comparisons, it will have made a major contri- Politz developed and promotes so ably, is highh 
bution to intelligent media evaluation. contaminated by memory, In other words, what Mr. 
It was somewhat disappointing, therefore, to find in the Politz measures with ad-page exposure is not actual 
June issue of Mepia/score (immediately opposite your exposure, but a recollection of exposure. Nevertheles 
story on the report’s publication and in an editorial in from this “contaminated” measurement Mr. Politz i 
the same issue) some highly critical comments on the able to produce measurements which he feels are adequat 
report.* The burden of these criticisms is, it seem to me, representations of actual exposure. Certainly the com 
twofold: mittee was not unreasonable in assuming that the corre 
sponding problem could be solved at the perception level 

Memory Factors 


Copy vs. Media Problems 


1. Any measurement of perception of an adver- 
tisement would necessarily be contaminated by 2. The second criticism seems to be that the report 
memory factors. The simple truth of this criticism was, fails “to distinguish between copy and media problems’ 
of course, recognized by the committee in writing the I cannot, of course, be sure what the critics of the repot 
report. Obviously, however, in demanding measurements mean by “copy” problems as opposed to “media” prob 
based on perception as a minimum basis for comparative lems, but perhaps your editorial gives us some ides 
evaluation of media, and in stating that. “We believe that when it refers to “inherent interest in the product, t 
at this time the most promising basis for comparing the skill of the copy writer or layout man, and other factor 
effectiveness of different media will be derived from our over which the medium has no control.” 
concept of perception” (italics supplied) the committee It is difficult to understand what “inherent interest it 
believed that this problem could be solved. the product” has to do with the problem an advertis 

And, it seems to us that Alfred Politz (whose state- has ir comparing media. His product has whatever “it 
ment in Mepta/scope criticized the report) should not herent interest” it may have and, indeed, this “inheret 
interest” will vary not only from. product to product am 





from brand to brand, but, within brand between tk 
“ARF Audience Concepts Report,” p. 116.—The Editor (Continued on page @ 


*“Politz Raps ARF Report as Confused, Contradictory,” p. 51; 
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What Would Americans Do? 


An editorial from The OTTAWA JOURNAL, Ottawa, Canada, July 4, 1961 


If three out of every four magazines read 
by Americans were imported from Canada; 

If in a single year Americans read 
147,000,000 copies of Canadian magazines 
compared to 45,000,000 copies of their 
own magazines ; 

If distribution of 40 per cent of all 
magazines sold on U.S. newsstands was 
controlled by two Canadian companies; 

If two Canadian-owned and controlled 
magazines publishing so-called “U.S. edi- 
tions” in the U.S. were taking between 
them 40 per cent of all U.S. consumer 
magazine advertising ; 

If these two Canadian-owned “*U:S. edi- 
tions” in the U.S. were using second-hand 
editorial material from a Canadian parent 
editorial pool to provide unfair competi- 
tion for U.S. magazines, threatening them 
with extinction ; 

Ifthese Canadian-owned magazines with 
their “U.S. editions” were reaping profits 
not only greater than the profits of 
American magazines but greater even than 
the profits of their parent Canadian com- 
panies—in such circumstances, WHAT 
WOULD AMERICANS DO? 

We think we know what they would do. 
And we think also that they would do it 
without asking or waiting for permission 
from Canada. 

And the Americans would be right. 

For if a nation be unwilling to safeguard 


its own communications, or be afraid to . 


safeguard them, it is hardly fit to bea nation. 

The report of the Royal Commission on 
Publications went out of its way to try to 
explain this to Americans—to appeal to 
their sense of what was just and fair. And 
if ever a report was free of anti- 
Americanism, it was this report. 

* * * 


Some Canadian editors—happily not a 
majority—have been saying that the rec- 
ommendations of the Royal Commission 
would interfere with the “free flow of ideas.” 

The only comment that can be made on 
this—made perhaps more in the interest of 
charity than of truth—is that editors 
speaking such nonsense cannot have read 
the report. 

_ Fornota line, not a word, not a syllable 
in the report recommended or suggested 
anything which in any way whatsoever 
would interfere with the editorial content, 
the views or the ideas of any American 


magazine entering Canada. 

To speak of “a sort of censorship,” as 
one Toronto newspaper has spoken of it, 
is either to betray gross stupidity, or to 
willingly do violence to language. 

Not an editorial line nor word in any 
American magazine entering Canada 
would be censored or taxed or in any way 
interfered with. Time magazine as it is 
published in the U.S., Reader’s Digest as 
it is published in the U.S., the Saturday 
Evening Post as it is published in the U:S., 
the Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, all U.S. 
magazines as they are published in the 
U.S., would enter Canada as they enter 
Canada now. No interference whatsoever 
would there be with readers’ preference. 

Only when American magazines changed 
from what they were in their own country 
and made themselves, for extra profit, into 
carriers or packaging for advertising di- 
rected to Canadian consumers, would 
they be touched. 

Where the censorship there? Where the 
tax on ideas? Where the interference with 
the “free flow of information”’? 

And speaking of the “free flow of in- 
formation,” what about the free flow of 
Canadian information—the free flow of 
information east and west in Canada; be- 
tween Canadian provinces? Is that to be 
dammed, stopped, so that Mr. HENRY 
Luce’s vast magazine empire may reap 
greater profits from Canadian advertising? 

* * * 


Time magazine, cries a Time appeal to 
Canadians, should not be driven out of 
Canada. 

What would be driven out of Canada? 
Time (Canada), a split-run device to gar- 
ner Canadian advertising at the expense 
of Canadian periodicals, at the expense of 
Canada’s own communications, never was 
in Canada. 

Time (Canada) was owned in the U.S. 
Time (Canada’s) so-called Canadian news 
was edited and processed in New York. 
Time (Canada) was printed in Chicago. 
Time (Canada) was mailed to its Canadian 
subscribers from Chicago—its postage paid 
to the U.S. post office. Time (Canada) 
had no physical assets in Canada—nothing 
but what it called its publishing office in 
Montreal (actually the office of its dis- 
tinguished counsel), plus an office in 
Toronto from which its amiable Mr. LARRY 


This advertisement sponsored by 


LAYBOURNE sold Canadian advertising. - 

That was—and is—Time in Canada; 
the very refinement of a split-run, a pure 
unadulterated device to make substantial 
profits for Mr. HENRY Luce out of 
Canadian advertising (it should be said 
for Mr. Luce, however, that he publicly 
repudiated the claim of his subordinates 
that Time (Canada) was a Canadian 
magazine). 

* 7” * 


THE JOURNAL must say that for Reader’s 
Digest it has a degree of sympathy; it has 
never claimed that it was a “Canadian 
magazine,” it did in some measure operate 
in Canada, employing Canadians and 
Canadian materials, and it is in a sense a 
magazine of universal appeal, though why, 
God only knows. If, therefore, some sort 
of exception could be made of it, perhaps 
not many Canadians would mind. The 
question is how to do it. 

+ * * 


Nevertheless, if a choice has to be made 
between the continued existence in Canada 
of Time (Canada) and Reader’s Digest and 
the existence of our own Canadian publi- 
cations—our own Canadian communica- 
tions—then surely there can be no doubt 
nor question over what that choice 
should be. 

If we are unwilling or afraid to make the 
choice, let ourselves be bamboozled by 
ignorant talk about “‘press freedom” and 
“censorship,” then for Heaven’s sake and 
our own integrity let’s stop talking about 
“Canadianism.” 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON PUBLICATIONS 


ww the Government of 
Canada is important to 
the people of Canada, 
it is important also to 
those in the United 
States desirous of 
understanding their 
neighbours. 

Complete copies of the 
259 page report are 
available from the 
Queen's Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada, 
Price $3.00. 
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(Continued from page 58) 
“audiences” to diflerent media. 
This variation in “inherent interest” from medium to 


medium is clearly not a “copy” problem. Indeed, a 
medium’s ability to provide an audience which is 
more “inherently interested” in a particular adver- 
tiser’s product than that provided by another 
medium is one of the most important contribu- 
tions that the medium can make for that advertiser. 
In many cases, it may easily be more important than 
size of audience. And, any basis for comparison between 
media—such as simple exposure—which fails to take into 
account the fact that some media audiences are more 
“inherently interested” in a given brand than are other 
audiences must, as a result of this failing alone, be 
almost valueless. 

Your editorial refers to “the skill of the copy writer 
or layout man”—perhaps implying that this is a “copy” 
problem. But it does not really seem so in any meaningful 


Any 


to him to produce his advertisement in any given medium. 


sense. advertiser will use the best talent available 
Let us suppose that the best toothpaste advertising man 
in the world worked for the Saturday Evening Post and 
only for the Post on all the advertising appearing therein. 
Clearly, as far as toothpaste advertisers are concerned 
in this case, the Post would have an advantage over other 
media which advantage should be reflected in any mean- 
ingful comparison of media. 

But the advertiser's situation is unchanged whether the 











superior “copy writer or layout man” works for the Pog 
or for the advertiser or his agency (as would be the real 
life situation). If better craftsmen are available to work 
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on advertising in one medium than in another. this 
advantage to the advertiser should be reflected jy 





comparisons between media. 
Your editorial refers to “other factors over which the 
medium has no control.” Again, we cannot be sure what 







factors are referred to here other than “media” factors. 
It seems unlikely that 
problems critics of the report want to include the fae 
that different media have different attributes and there. 
fore provide different tools (such as sight, sound, color, 
motion, etc.) to the advertising craftsman. Certainly no 
copy writer or layout man is to be saddled with the 
“copy” problem of making one medium as effective as 





among non-media (“copy”?) 










another. 

At the risk of being repetitive, no “copy” prob 
lems have yet been suggested which would in any 
way invalidate the ARF report’s concept of using 
perception as a basis for the comparative evalua- 
tion of media. And, since it seems likely that the 









“memory contamination” problem could be minimized, 
it seems that the criticism of the report which has been 






offered thus far is without foundation. 






Advertising Communication 





While I agree with the Committee that measures below 
the level of perception are, in essence, valueless as a basis 
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NEW SALES LEVERAGE FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


PERSUASIO 


Generated by the fact that food advertising it 
Today's Health is SEEN...SEEN OFTEN...BELIEVED 


Research reveals—compared to other general maga- 
zines—Today’s Health is more consistently and re- 
peatedly read. (65.4% of subscribers read all 12 
issues. Each issue read an average of 3 times.) And 
it’s believed! (66.5% place more belief in T.H. Only 
1.8% regard other magazines more believable. ) 


3 Unequaled ability to move people 


Monte Brown 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Il. 
WHitehal! 4-1500 





475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





What’s more, products gain unique stature. ( 
indicate higher regard for a product when seen! 
T. H. than when seen in other magazines. ) 

Put this exclusive force behind your product 
ing on 815,000 paid suscribers, plus a bonus circ 
tion of 1.5 million verified reception room re 
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jor media comparisons, I feel that the Committee, in con- 
cluding that, “. . . at this time the most promising basis 
for comparing the effectiveness of different media will 


failed to 


recognize sufficiently the promise inherent in measure- 


be derived from our concept of perception” 
ments made at the more advanced level of “advertising 
communication.” 

It seems probable that meaningful comparisons of 
media are more likely to be made at this level in the near 
fyture than at the perception level. Furthermore it seems 
that comparisons at the “advertising communication” 
level can be made without the necessity for solving the 
“memory contamination” problem which still must be 
dealt with 
level. 

Further, the Committee seems to feel, as many others 


making comparisons at the “perception” 


of us do, that such comparisons would be more meaning- 
ful than comparisons at the perception level (and cer- 
tainly more meaningful than comparisons at the distri- 
bution or exposure levels). In the summary and conclu- 
“While 


we recommend a measure of perception as the most im- 


sions section of their report, the Committee states, 


mediately promising way by which to compare two media 
transmitting the same message, we also acknowledge that 
perception provides no absolute measure of effectiveness. 
If an advertising message is known to make a positive 
communication, then the greater the number who perceive 
it the better will its effects be. But something must be 


known about the kind of effect that it will have as well as 
the degree to which it has been communicated.” 

With the latter part of this 
agreement. It is toward this type of measurement—a meas- 


statement I am in complete 


ure of the number of people affected combined with a 
measure of the effect per person that the efforts of the 
advertising research community should be directed. Be- 
yond the highly inadequate measures for inter-media 
comparisons now available, such a measure is not only 
the most likely to be achieved, it would also be the most 
useful we are likely to achieve. 

Once again congratulations to the ARF and to the com- 
mittee for their significant contribution. 





In commenting upon the point of view of Mr. Eliasberg, 
Alfred Politz made this statement: 

“If Mr. Eliasberg really believes that the Politz ‘ad page 
exposure’ measurement is contaminated with memory, he 
must obviously be unaware of the extensive accuracy checks 
which preceded this research. Through these checks, the 
method was calibrated to the point where memory does not 
interfere with the aggregate result of the measurement. 

“If Mr. Eliasberg is convinced that ‘copy skill’ is a medi- 
um’s responsibility, he must obviously hold TV responsible 
for scandals associated with the content and presentation of 
certain TV commercials. 

“If Mr. Eliasberg is also convinced that perception is a 
better basis for the evaluation of a medium than exposure, he 
must obviously want to replace the TV measurements which 
his network is using. Inasmuch as these are not measures of 
perception, they fall into the category of measurements which 
he calls ‘valueless as a basis for media comparisons.’ ” 
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AGENCY-MEDIA RELATIONS 





In Media 


Presentations. 


The Meas Have It! 


So say a select group of buyers 
in this informal survey 


By Seth Dennis 


HE MEDIA buyer-seller relation- 
ship revolves to a very large ex- 
tent around formal presentations 
made by the media representative to 
the buyer. With the objective of shed- 
ding some light on this subject, I 
made a survey recently among a se- 
lect group of 25 media-buying per- 
sons in advertising agencies. I re- 
ceived some interesting replies, as 
well as a set of principles in media 
presentation that should prove help- 
ful to sellers in getting their points 
across and to buyers in securing more 
efficient use of their meeting time. 
My survey was made among 11 
media directors, eight associate media 
directors, one media manager, and 
five media group supervisors. Twelve 
of the agencies represented have more 
than $100 million in billings; 10 have 
between $25 million and $100 mil- 
lion; two have less than $25 million. 
What I did was simply to ask the 
buyers to rank favorable and then un- 
favorable factors about media presen- 
tations in descending order. I ap- 
plied a simple numbers scale to 
weight the factors from top to bottom, 
and merged the data into the two in- 
dexes that follow (the higher the 
score in each case, the more impor- 
tant the factor to the buyer) : 
(aNd HAN EEA HL 
Seth Dennis is a consultant in sales 
promotion whose office is in New York. 
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What media buyers like in sales 
presentations: 


Helpful new data—index score 445. 

Imaginative selling idea—435. 

Factual—39. 

Points well proved—285. 

Realistically competitive—230. 

Few Hard-hitting central facts— 
220. 

Quickly grasped—200. 

Short—140. 

Visually bright—95. 


What buyers dislike in sales 
presentations: 


Too many non-essentials—index 
score minus 465. 

Lacking in facts—minus 460. 

Dull—minus 375. 

Facts already familiar—minus 330. 

Insufficient evidence—minus 290. 

Long-winded—minus 250. 

Complicated—minus 150. 

Not related to competition—minus 
140. 

Dull artwork—65. 


Comments supplied by the buyers 
indicate that as they listen to media 
presentations they are first searching 
for relevant ideas. The facts and fig- 
ures seem to be important only to the 
extent that they lend support to a 
new approach in media usage—or to 
the later presentation of the medium 
as a good buy to the client. 
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(Continued on page 66) 
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SEVENTEEN is “IN” with teen-age girls because it’s devoted exclusively to the 
“ins” and “outs” of their world. Result? More than 5,000,000 readers are 
devoted to SEVENTEEN. They have complete confidence in everything in this 
magazine—including the ads. And how they buy—and influence purchases! 
To be in the Youth Market, put SEVENTEEN on your advertising “IN” list. It’s 
the ONE magazine that covers the $4.8 billion market of 94 million teen-age 
girls...the women’s monthly magazine with the highest advertising linage. 


- — ’ : el 
7) . ° I ; . Se 
i's easier to START a habit than to STOP one! [AEM (ICM @: 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 320 Park Ave., New York 22 + PL 9-8100 ” 


LEARN HOW SEVENTEEN’s UNIQUE SISTER PUBLICATION, SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL, CARRIES YOUR ADVERTISING INTO HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLASSROOMS. 
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A>, 
NOW REACHES 
OVER 100,000 
HOMES 


.» » 91% ADULT AUDIENCE 


PER AVERAGE % HOUR 6 AM TO 6 PM 


WLW Radio daytime audience 


has soared to Number 2 spoiff 


in the Nation among the more 
than 4,400 U.S. Radio Stations 
That's quite a position— 
second to one! 

And in Cincinnati, WLW 
still overwhelmingly holds the 
first place crown—70% of the 
daytime total audience and 
35% of the daytime metro 


politan Cincinnati audience. 


So when you're buying 
Radio time, take a good look 
at these figures and charts... 
and you'll see why you should 
call your WLW Representa 
tive... you'll be glad you did 
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TOTAL AUDIENCE OF CINCINNATI RADIO STATIONS (January-February 1961 NSTI) 
Number of Radio Homes Reached Per Broadcast—Average % Hour Per 3 Hour Day Part—6 AM to 6 PM. 
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CINCINNATI AUDIENCE (January-February 1961 NSI) 


Number of Radio Homes Reached Per Broadcast—Average “% Hour Per 3 Hour Day Part—6 AM to 6 PM— 
projected against 320,000 radio homes in metro Cincinnati. 
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WLW Radio Nation's Highest Fidelity Radio Station-Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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The Ideas Have It 


(Continued from page 62) 


Comments by Buyers 


The head buyer on a large food 
account commented as follows: “If a 
presentation is kicked off by an idea, 
it could be lengthy (and stimulating) 

it could be visually dull and 


grubby and complex, but still be the 
greatest contribution a _ salesman 
could make . . if it is related to the 
advertiser's needs, market, or mood.” 

Says another buyer: “If you had 
asked me years ago, I would probably 
have rated the factual and proved 
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presentations at the top of the list. 
Now I have come to the conclusion 
that ideas and concepts, dramatically 
or interestingly presented, are the 
most helpful.” 

And in reverse English, a media 
manager adds his voice to the same 
conclusion: “A visually bright and 
persuasive presentation is almost 
useless if it tries to embellish a medi- 
ocre idea.” 

Carrying these thoughts over into 
a practical list of guiding principles 
in the presentation of media ideas, 
and drawing on other comments of 
the media executives who helped me 
with my study, I worked out the fol- 
lowing list of major selling values in 
media presentations: 


Major Selling Values 


1. The bigger the idea and the 
more important the selling point, the 
less embellishment it takes in the 
telling. And the more importantly the 
magazine ranks in its field, the more 
vital it is to have it contain imagina- 
tive selling ideas, and _ well-proved 
new facts. 


2. Since advertising people are 
among the smartest, quickest minds 
in business, presentations should re 
spect their intelligence with bright, 
keen selling ideas—sharply focused, 
visually dramatic, uncluttered with 
non-essentials. 


3. Complicated ideas are difficull 
for salesmen to express, burdensome 
for buyers to grasp. Thus, figures, 
words, pictures should be kept simple, 
essential, easy to understand. 


4, Every written selling message to 
advertisers—from every medium- 
makes an equal claim on the reader's 
time. But the only message that 
scores is the one that contains useful 
new data or a forceful new idea. ht 
must first answer the question “What 
will it do for me?” 





5. The best presentations always 
allow the salesman to be the mail 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE POWER OF PENETRATION 
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733,583 weekdays—up 252,910 over a year ago! 920,607 Sunday—up 280,528 over a year ago!* 
That's The Detroit News total paid circulation. In Detroit's three-county metropolitan market, where 
1,080,000 families earn $9-billion annually, The News alone gives its advertisers 64% coverage week- 
days, 71% Sunday.** No other newspaper in the nation’s top 5 markets offers such total market 
penetration—nor such deep penetration of all income groups (including $15,000 and over)— 
milline rate of $1.91 weekdays, $1.68 Sunday. To sell Detroit, just use The News! 


SABC, 11/7/80~3/31/61 **Sixth Quinquennial Survey of the Detroit Market, 1961 
The Detroit News 


Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco - Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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New York tice: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. 
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How you can j 
“‘nrospect”’ for 
new markets 

and still 


Sell i 
current 


ones. 


...it’s as easy and productive as 
panning in Fort Knox! Put your 
product story before the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. There are nearly 80,000 
of them . . . important, multi-func- 
tional executives from all phases 
of U.S. industry . . . from more 
than 40,000 plants representing 
more than 4/5ths of the gross na- 
tional product! 

With circulation like this — an 
exclusive circulation built on 
Thomas Register’s continuing 
census of U.S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U.S. 
markets for your products, includ- 
ing the ones you now sell and hope 
to sell in the future. 

You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts on this exciting, resultful 
medium — and you can: just ask 
for our latest Media Data File. 









good for selling 

.. - because it’s 
used for 

buying! 


G&D 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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The Ideas Have It 


(Continued from page 66) 


actor in the selling drama. He needs 








10. Good artwork can make almog 





























































































good captions as handles, asides, any selling message move quicker 
transition, strong punch lines. The and straighter into the buyer’s mind, tal 
presentation should give him every But art and copy should be so skill). 
chance for the action, emphasis, and fully woven together that one is jp. 
persuasion that make him a good — complete without the other. 
salesman in the first place. 11. No presentation page should 
6. One sure way to keep promotion —_—contain more than one selling argy. = 
on the beam is to subject it to rigor- ment. 
ous criticism before it is finally pre- 12. Almost any fact can be mad 
sented. Its main line of argument can exciting, if the writer works har 
usually be tested in advance with the —_ enough to be fresh and original, by 
customers it is intended to persuade. not too clever, off-beat or obscure, & 
7. A truly good presentation 
arouses talk, questions, controversy ee So 
among listeners—all indications of 
Ge kind pedearynien on ommt precede WRONG CREDIT 
any important purchase of. space. 
8. Sales points which cannot pass The Media/quotes item, “Agencies 
the test of significance and proof and Industrial Advertising,” in June 
only weaken a selling story, and Mepia/scope should have been attrib- 
decal ee ential : uted to Max Banzhaf, director of adver. 
. ‘ tising, promotion, and public relation 
9. Since experienced buyers have . ioe Cork C f 
: a. of Armstrong Cork Company, from his 
a strong resistance to minutiae and talk before the AIA in Chicago. It ws 
non-essential facts, it is usually pos- incorrectly credited to Jay M. Sharp 
sible to subordinate them in foot- manager of general advertising, Alumi- 
notes, or in a special appendix. num Corporation of America. 
By B 
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aan e Purpose of outline is to establish primary reasons for the recommendation. 
cure, 


e Its six major areas lead the reader from a background of fact to a recommendation for action. 
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By Blair Vedder 


, Augut ” 


HE MOST IMPORTANT work of those who make up 

the media group in an advertising agency is concerned 
with planning media programs for individual clients. Suc- 
cess of this constant duty hinges upon the approach these 
persons take to planning. Therefore, | find that an outline 
for media plans is a useful guide to the professionals as 
well as to the neophytes in our media department. 

Such an outline, furthermore, is not only a guide to the 
planners but also to the marketing executives who must re- 
view media plans. The result of following an outline is an 
orderly sequence of information in the media plan itself. 
And this, in turn, makes for a logical presentation of plans 
that are up for approval.* 


AAMT 


Blair Vedder is vice president and media director of 
Veedham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Vedder 

came to NL&B following experience as a producer-announcer- 
time salesman for a small radio station in Oshkosh. 

He moved up from agency trainee to outdoor buyer, 

then assistant media director, and in 1958 to media director. 
He was recently appointed to the executive committee of 

the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 





“Readers may be interested to compare Mr. Vedder's outline 
with Mepia/score’s “Checklist for Media Planners,” in the March 
1% issue—The Editor. 
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Purpose of the Outline 

The purpose of such an outline is to establish clearly 
with the reader the primary reasons for the recommenda- 
tion without ensnarling him in statistics of cost-per- 
thousand, circulation patterns, the technicalities of time 
periods, and other details. If, in the last analysis, the pur- 
pose of a media program is to deliver the advertising in a 
compelling way to the best prospective consumers of a 
brand under conditions of the brand’s present and potential 
popularity, distribution pattern and competitive environ- 
ment, it is necessary that the media document focus the 
advertiser’s attention clearly on these considerations. 

In the area of media strategy planning, the amount of 


emphasis given to the major aspects which guide the strat- 
egy and the sequence in which they are presented are far 


more important than the mechanical details of the media 
which are finally recommended. 


Six Major Areas 


We have developed an outline for media plans encom- 
passing six major areas plus an appendix. The order of 
these elements and their content leads the reader, whether 
he is a media expert or not, from a background of fact to 
a recommendation for action. The points and a summary 
of the material they cover are on the next page. 
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AN OUTLINE FOR MEDIA PLANS 


(Continued from previous page) 
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1. REVIEW OF MEDIA PLANS is regular part of procedure in media 2. SELECTION AND ANALYSIS OF FACTS in research reports is im 3. SF 
department at Needham, Lovis and Brorby, Inc. Shown here going portant part of planning at NL&B, often handled by assistant medic : fi 
over presentation for new client are (left to right): media supervisors supervisors. Reviewing such a report are (left to right): assistant medis right 
Everett Nelson and George Riedle; vice president and media director supervisors Donald DeCarlo, Robert Bond, Donald Putzier; and (bod Tan 
Blair Vedder; media supervisors Robert Powell and Gordon Buck. to camera) media director Blair Vedder. Evely 
— seasonality of purchasing patterns 
D. Consumer attitudes 
— toward brand 
|. Statement of the primary marketing objec- — toward major competition 
Gves for the brand. : — toward brand category as a whole 
These are established by the agency in counsel with _— 
. oo ' ' E. Consumer usage patterns 
the client. The reasons for them should be clearly 
. : . — men vs. women 
delineated in an overall document called a Market- ‘ 
. é; ' : — adults vs. children 
ing Plan, of which the media plan is one part. . 
boys vs. girls 
Il. Summary of the essential market and product — teen-agers, ete. 
facts relating to media selection and use. F. Current competitive activity 
This should include an exposure of some half-dozen — by leading competitive brands 
primary considerations: — by media 
A. Sales pattern by regions, county size, city-sub- — by weight of advertising 
urban, ete. — by area of advertising. 
for brand 
— for major competitor (if significantly dif- II]. Summary of creative requirements affecting 
ferent) media usage. ve 
for industry This should isolate the primary creative needs fo | 
B. Consumer characteristics (by age, income, fam- the brand in terms of: | 
ily size, ete.) — demonstration 
for brand (heavy vs. light users) — color ‘ 
for major competitor (if significantly dif- — visualization 1 
ferent) — explanation t 
~ for industry — product image P 
C, Consumer purchasing patterns j 
frequency of product purchase IV. Statement of the brand’s primary media t 








influence on purchase jectives. 






— responsibility for purchase These objectives should derive from three sources: 
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3. SPECIAL ANALYSES are often prepared by the media research 
section to aid individual buyers. Discussing such a study are (left to 
right): print buyer Geoffrey Peters; media supervisor Everett Nelson; 
Tom McMurtrey (standing), director of media research; and print buyer 
Evelyn Hardinge. 


A. The general marketing objectives, where they 
are applicable to media selection. 

B. Market and product fact summary. 

C. Creative requirements summary (if applicable). 

Usually, they would include the following: 
1. Who the advertising should reach. 
2. What geographic areas or markets should 
receive particular emphasis? 

3. What weight should the plan achieve rela- 
tive to competition ? 

1. What periods of the campaign year should 


be emphasized ? 


uw 


Whether the purpose of the campaign is to 
introduce the brand, to sustain, or to in- 
crease its sales. 

6. What creative aspects should be given par- 

: ticular attention? 
ff ecting 
V. Statement of media strategy. 

eed far This is a summary of the general methods which 
will be employed to accomplish each of the objec- 
tives individually and as a whole. It is the key part 
of the plan. The purpose of the strategy is not to 
recommend for or against a particular medium, but 
to establish the major criterion by which the gen- 
eral forms of media and specific media will be 
judged and used. The strategy should set forth atti- 
tudes toward the following points, among others: 


eclia ob 


— desirability of concentration in a limited number 
SOUTCES: of media. 
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4. NEGOTIATIONS FOR BROADCAST TIME in both network and spot are 
conducted by broadcast facilities section at NL&B, an integral part of 
the media department. Last minute details are handled by (left to 
right): Arnold Johnson, director of broadcast facilities; John Cole, man- 
ager of broadcast facilities section; Blair Vedder, media director. 

































— the levels of coverage to be attained against cer- 
tain consuming groups. 
the relative merits of frequency levels vs. cov- 
erage levels. 
the importance of special emphasis against cer- 
tain areas or markets. 
consideration of the importance of media en- 
vironment. 


the timing of the campaign. 


VI. Media techniques and plan. 

This begins with a statement of the general media 
types which will be employed consistent with the 
strategy, plus details of the specific media that will 
be used in each category and the manner in which 
they will be used. It concludes with a complete sum- 
mary of the specific recommended media, together 
with costs for each. 


Vil. Appendix 

The first area of the appendix should include a fac- 

tual comparision of the recommended plan to the 

profile of the market, consumer characteristics, etc. 

A second part should be a detailed documentation of 

of the media elements as they relate to the strategy. 
If appropriate, alternate plans can be included 

in the appendix, with critiques that compare each 





alternate with the recommended plan. It may also 






contain a history of the sales-advertising ratio on the 
brand and advertising cost per unit of sale. . 
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madison avenue 


madison avenue 


Ih 


Madison Avenue continues its phenomenal growth. Advertising revenue for the first half of 1961 was up 
57% over the first half of 1960 . . . solid evidence that Madison Avenue is a basic buy for economical 
coverage of advertising’s biggest market. You reach the men you must sell with a schedule in... 


the magazine of New York Advertising madison avenue 
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By Thomas A. Tucker 


HERE ARE approximately 4,240 

advertising including 
branches, in the United States. These 
agencies serve more than 15,000 na- 
tional or regional advertisers and 
many others whose business is sec- 
tional or local. They employ about 
61,000 people, and the total volume 
of business they handle is about 40 
per cent of all the advertising busi- 
ness—national and local—in the U. S. 
That’s business worth shooting for. 
Yet, direct mail suppliers have 
not done a good job of making 
contacts with agencies, working 
with them, and selling the values 
of the medium. 

Last year we asked our offices in 
10 U. S. cities to get the answers to 
some questions locally about how 
direct mail suppliers served agencies. 
We made contacts with 51 agencies 
RRR Mi 

Thomas A. Tucker is director of the 


Direct Mail Department, Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 


agencies, 
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of all sizes in these cities, from large 
national operations to local one- 
account operations, talking to the 
person responsible for direct mail. 
Here are the services the agencies 
bought: 23 bought letters of all types: 
22 bought addressing, assembling, 
and all mailing services; 15 bought 
lists and list maintenance; nine 
bought direct mail printing; seven 
bought mimeographing and multi- 
graphing only; and several bought 
forms, press releases, and other mis- 
cellaneous items. Only four of the 
agencies did no direct mail business. 
It is interesting to note that while 
these agencies estimated that some 
100 mail advertising service firms 
made contact with them through di- 
rect mail, they could remember only 
the names of 35. Of the 37 agencies 
that said direct mail suppliers saw 
them in person, they knew the names 
in 27 cases. But there was no contact 
at all with 10 agencies: they said they 
had never been solicited either by 


iil 


( 


OFT 


mail, or in person, by a direct mail 
firm. 

I believe this points up the fact 
that direct mail selling to agencies 
has not been so well organized as 
other media. Nor has the direct mail 
story been presented to the agency in 
a form that enables it to be sold to 
clients or agency management. 


Direct Mail Confusing To Buy 


Compared with other media, 
direct mail is confusing to buy. 
Price concessions confuse the buyer; 
there are too many variables, no 
standard rates. Much direct mail sell- 
ing seems to relate direct mail more 
closely to the printing business than 
to its characteristics as an advertising 
medium. Agencies look at direct mail 
as a resultful advertising medium, 
not a printing job alone. 

Agencies came into being to meet 
the needs of media, but there are 
many direct mail suppliers today who 
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DIRECT MAIL 


(Continued from preceding page) 


This is the system 


used by Camp 


1. Agency submits copy and layout 
to direct mail house or supplier. 
2. Supplier solicits prices 


from printers. 


3. Supplier then presents agency 
a gross price that includes: 


a) Cost of printing; 


b) Mark-up to the supplier 
to compensate him for addressing, 


have overlooked that fact. Instead of 
berating agencies for their lack of in- 
terest in direct mail, it seems to me 
that the direct mail industry should 
work closer with agencies. 

Agencies can do much for direct 
mail, by including it in their overall 
media recommendations, promoting 
it, and giving it increased stature 
with clients, but they can’t do it un- 
less the direct mail industry cooper- 
ates by providing a solid basis for 
selling what direct mail is, how it 
should be used, and what it can rea- 
sonably be expected to do. 


Is Direct Mail Unprofitable? 


Many agencies believe direct 
mail to be comparatively unprof- 
itable. I believe we can understand 
this attitude better when we under- 
stand what they are comparing. For 
instance, considering creative work 
alone, it may take as many art and 
copy hours to produce a mailing 
piece as one or more magazine ads. 
Compare the billings received by the 
agency on these, and the mailing 
piece may seem costly. This one com- 
parison, the cost-to-profit ratio of 
direct mail to any other form of 
measured media, has been, and is, a 
considerable deterrent to increased 
agency participation in direct mail. 

Agencies need support and co- 
operation — from suppliers and 
clients — to organize to do the 
direct mail job correctly. The 
agency's incentive for handling direct 
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ll-Ewald: 


AGENCY COMPENSATION IN DIRECT MAIL 


mailing, and handling printing; 
c) Mark-up to 


rmit 


a commissionable price to the agency. 


4. Agency bills client at gross 
(commissionable) price 
and deducts commission 
when paying supplier’s invoice. 

5. In some cases, direct-mail supplier 
quotes agency a net price, 


including printing, and agency adds 





mail is to give better and more com- 
plete service to the client. But this 
should not be token service, or serv- 
ice given only when an agency is 
pressed into it, because this is not 
really the best answer for the agency. 
client, or supplier. But when the 
agency has the incentives of doing a 
better job for the client and offering 
a more complete service to all clients 
—and then can afford to employ or 
assign the people to do the direct 
mail job right—everyone can benefit. 

When an agency decides to put top 
talent on its direct mail program, 
integrate its direct mail effort with 
other advertising objectives, and 
study its production and mailing list 
problems objectively, then we find 
the kind of direct mail that pays its 
own way in results. 


Media Yardsticks for Direct Mail 
We know that to increase the 


effectiveness of direct mail, agen- 
cies should put media and re- 


search yardsticks against it. They — 


should, perhaps, do this even more 
than in other media, because each 
direct mail piece should be tailored 
individually for an approach within 
a specific market. With this concept. 
there should be greater copy testing 
than with other media, and the direct 
mail buying function should probe 
deeper and further than the normal 
media buying function. Agencies 
should give comprehensive direct 
mail service, but how can we encour- 





15 per cent service charge 
to this in billing client. 


age agency management to do it? 
How Commission System Works 


The way to get this done is tp 
include direct mail as a norm 
part of the client’s budget—na 
something that is handled afte. 
wards and separately. This em 
be accomplished successfully by 
placing the medium on a 
agency-commissionable basis, 
This completely eliminates any que 
tion of bias, real or imagined, al 
establishes an economic basis upm 
which agencies can bring to beara 
direct mail advertising their creativ 
and planning facilities. And th 
means commission on printing oper 
tions, as well as list cost, addressing 
and mailing charges. This puts dirt 
mail in the proper perspective wil 
other media. 

What I have in mind here is th 
“publisher’s concept” under whi 
we operate with R. L. Polk, 
advertising corporation, and of 
direct mail suppliers. We submit la 
outs and copy to the direct 
house, who, in turn, prices the } 
with several printers. The direct 
supplier then marks up the priniing 
price and includes an allowance 
agency commission on both the pti 
ing and addressing and mailing co# 
The direct mail supplier then git 
us a gross price per thousand ont 
complete “package” of printing 
mailing operations, which we 
to the client for approval. 
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After the job is printed and mailed, 
the agency receives biiling from the 
direct mail supplier for the complete 
job — printing, addressing, mailing, 
etc.-at the gross price. The agency 
then bills the client the gross price 
and pays the net price to the direct 
mail supplier. who, in turn, pays the 
printer. (In cases where the direct 
mail supplier quotes us a net price, 
including printing, we add a 15 per 
cent service charge.) 


Supplier Similar to Publisher 


If you look at the direct mail 
supplier in the same light as a 
magazine publisher, then I be- 
lieve the system becomes clear. 
The direct mail supplier takes 
the advertising material (plates 
or art and keylines) and sees 
that the advertisement is printed 
and mailed in the same way that 
a magazine takes an advertise- 
ment from an agency and mails 
it to its subscription list in the 
magazine. Of course, there are rami- 
fications to this, but, generally, this 
is the “publisher’s concept.” 

For the mark-up he receives on the 
printing, the direct mail supplier per- 
forms supervision of printing in con- 
junction with the agency, is respon- 
sible for meeting agreed upon sched- 
ules, and for providing the proper 
quantity of pieces to meet mailing re- 
quirements. If there is an under-run, 
the supplier alone must bear the cost 
of going back on the press. If there is 
an over-run, the agency and client are 
still charged only at a per-thousand 
rate for the actual number of pieces 
mailed. 

This, then, is how the direct mail 
supplier earns its mark-up on print- 
ing. The agency earns its compensa- 
tion by providing the original plates 
or art work, giving final approval of 
proofs and handling all details of 
addressing, mailing, list research and 
selection with the direct mail sup- 
plier, as well as doing the creative 
work on the mailing pieces. 


Assignment of Responsibility 


Responsibility for direct mail must 
be definitely assigned, from the plan- 
ting stage to the final impact on the 
consumer. And the agency must be 
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stafled adequately and organized 
properly to handle this responsibility. 
All of these things are of paramount 
interest to agency management. But. 
once this basis of profit and organiza- 
tion is established, agencies can do 
many mail 
more effective. 

What can agencies do to help im- 
prove the power of this medium? On 


things to make direct 


the creative side, unlike most media. 
direct mail has to create its own edi- 
torial interest. It must provide ideas 
that offer interest or entertainment in 
compensation for the reader’s time. 
Creative copy personnel in agencies 
would seem better equipped than 
most to produce good direct-mail 
copy. 
The 


rewards of agency re- 


Tucker: “Place direct mail on an 
agency commissionable basis . . .” 


search into direct mail can be 
great. Research provides facts for 
education of clients, retailers, and 
salesmen. This makes it possible to 
sell the advertising value of direct 
mail on the basis of fact. rather than 
on instinct or expediency. 


Pretesting Required 


Pretesting of format and approach 
can be done, not on the basis of what 
orders will be pulled, but on the 
basis of what direct mail will con- 
tribute to the overall media approach 
to the consumer. What does it take to 
get him to take appropriate action— 
whether it be to see a dealer, call a 
salesman, or select a package from 


the shelf? And with this pretesting. 
direct mail can contribute ideas for 
other media in the campaign—and 
very often does. 

Agencies can also develop more 
effective direct mail formats, based 
on sounder analyses of technical re- 
quirements, and they can improve 
the quality of the printing job. 


Mechanical Aspects 


Agencies can also contribute 
creative thought to improving 
procedures in handling mechan- 
ical aspects of direct mail. For 
example, we were able to effect large 
savings for Chevrolet by working out 
the fulfillment procedures which en- 
abled them to combine a letter with 
an initial copy of Friends Magazine, 
instead of handling them separately. 
And there are many other examples 
of how agencies can help to save 
money through improved procedures. 

In overall agency organization, the 
people responsible for direct mail can 
work more closely with other depart- 
ments to make them aware of the 
value of direct mail: marketing, re- 
search and creative departments, as 
well as production and media people. 
They can make sure that direct mail 
recommendations are interrelated 
with other media recommendations, 
rather than being handled as sepa- 
rate campaigns. 

Everyone gains by close agency as- 
sociation with direct mail: the client 
because he gets more effective adver- 
tising at lower cost per reader pros- 
pect: the mailing house through a 
more dependable use of its medium 
and increased volume: and the agency 
through increased commissionable 
billing and the satisfaction of better 
client service. 


Summary 


Summarizing the agency point of 
view in relation to the challenge of 
direct mail in the job which lies 
ahead of us. we should recognize that 
direct mail is not exclusively a mail- 
order or sales promotion medium, 
but when properly understood and 
appropriately used, it is also a na- 
tional advertising medium with spe- 
cial characteristics of selectivity and 
personalization. . 
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Over $9 million* a 

in unreported retail 

are accounted for by this 

commissary . . . and it’s only 

of dozens of commissaries, post 

changes, restaurants, clubs, liquor st 

theaters, shops, service stations, m 

dispensaries, etc., operated for service pers 

and authorized civilians by the many army, 

force, naval, NASA, and other federal installai 

in our metro area, comprising the world’s gre 
military concentration. 


And in addition to these millions of dollars of retail sales 

seen in market statistics, there is an even greater hidden plus i 

fact that this area’s huge federal payroll of far more than a mi 
dollars a day is largely available for discretionary spending. 


Dig and you'll find there’s a lot of treasure buried statistically in Tidewatet, 


Another factor in widespread misunderstanding of the Tidewater (Norfolk-Ne 
News) market: Statistics treat the area as two separate markets, because the i 
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government treats ‘“ + eas a 
it as two separate sta- = . ~~ 
tistical areas. But for most se : - ly 


marketing purposes the two .- 
are inseparable. A circle of 20- >: 
mile radius will completely encom- 

pass here four of Virginia’s largest 
cities! Plus two more cities, besides. In 
fact, Tidewater, Va. has the greatest con- 
centration of population in the entire South- 
east... 817,900 people in approximately half 
the area of metro Atlanta or Miami. 


WHAT A PLACE TO PUT A TV DOLLAR! 


Only TV or radio gives you complete one-medium coverage 
of the market. For more information write to any of these 
stations, at Norfolk, Va. 


WVEC-TV | WTAR-TV | WAVY-TV 


CHANNEL 13— ABC CHANNEL 3—CBS CHANNEL 10—NBC 


"Adjusted for price differentials; actual sales $7,200,000, at prices 5% to 50% below civilian stores. 





Concentrated COVERAGE where it counts. 


Just as the right hat can provide the sparkle and magic 
touch of success for milady’s wardrobe, a successful 
marketing program can depend largely on a dominant 
advertising medium powerfully concentrated in the most 
profitable markets. 

Build sales leadership for your product by concen- 
trating a sizable part of your advertising effort in the FIRST 
3 markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia—which 
account for about 1/7 of all Drug sales, 1/6 of Food sales, 
1/5 of Furniture, Furnishings and Appliance sales, and 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 


“RYVCaes ley 


ROTOGRAVURE * COLORGRAVURE 


PHOTO BY @ 


1/4 of total U.S. Apparel sales. 

In these compact, most profitable markets you need 
much more than regional portions of thin-coverage “nm 
tional” media or the “now you have it, now you don't’ 
audience of the ephemeral T.V. or radio sales message. 
Within these three top markets there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 54% COVERAGE of 
all families. 

Concentrate COVERAGE where it counts... with 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Mew Yorn 17, 0.1. Mews Building, 220 East 420d Street, MUrray Hill 7.4894> Crrcage 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, SUperior | 0043 > Sam Francisco 4 Calif. 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946* LOS ANGELES 5, Calif, 3460 Woishire Bowlevard, Bieta 
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REFRESHER 


How to Use 
ABC 


Consumer Magazine 
| and 
= Farm Publication 
Reports 


By Alan T. Wolcott 


. MANY TYPES of statistics have been introduced to 
media buyers over the years as bases for evaluating the qualities 
of magazines, farm publications, and business publications and their 
circulations. 

The vocational interests of business publication subscribers have 
always been a matter of record in reports of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

More recently, especially in the consumer magazine and farm pub- 
lication fields, circulations are described in terms of audience charac- 
teristics. This is done to meet the needs of marketing people for infor- 
mation on the types of consumers and households the magazine or 
farm publication reaches. 

During the last decade there has been a substantial increase in 
attempts to prove audience values, sometimes without regard to veri- 
fied circulation facts. 

Today’s marketing man has as much or more to fear from the 
inflated and unsubstantiated claims of some research as he used to 
have (before the establishment of ABC) from the inflated claims of 
publishers. This is why the more capable and experienced people 
responsible for evaluating this information are insisting that research 


Alan T. Wolcott, 
President, Audit Bureau 
vu need of Circulations studies covering the size and characteristics of audiences check back 


ge “nt to known copies as reported by ABC. 


| don't’ 
nessage. 
tute for 
AGE of 


Audience and readership studies, along with much other media 
research, are of questionable value if they do not somehow explain 
how the audiences claimed could originate from the number of copies 
distributed, the location of such distribution, and the methods used 
in obtaining that distribution. 


.. With 
Should ABC Study Media Research? 


Reliable media research of this nature is properly a continuation 
of ABC data, and depends heavily on ABC data to establish its relia- 
bility. 

Today, as in the past, there are efforts to have the Audit Bureau 
extend its services into these research areas, beyond that of auditable 
information. The range of such suggestions is understandably broad, 
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. ABC Reports 


DETAILS IN FARM PUBLICATION AUDIT INCLUDE 





BY POPULATION GROUPS based an November, 1959 issue: 
[ence wer 620% greater’ then avestge tstel paid clvenlation fer period. 
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Census 
1900900 or more .. 11.55 ee | a 
$00,000 to 1,900,000 6.10 -%.S “ 
250,008 to «300.000 «5.47 - w A) 
100,000 to 250000 6.29 a.” 8 
bi eg leeeee 865.55 », 2 Ps | 
te Seco 5h Wins eS 
10000 te (25,000 787 >». %F ~ 
See0 to §=616000 §=(5.40 ery ar 
2508 Seee «(431 i> ws ‘s 
100 to }8=— 25084 61 .4 oe | 
Under 1,008 ........ 36.63 et ae] 
TOTALS U. S. 100.00 _"s = 3 t<s 100.00 


. URBAN-RURAL SUBSCRIBER BREAKS are revealed by Paragraph 3 of Publisher's Statement. 


























. GEOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS is a vital tool in buying all magazines, now more than ever, as 
they add regional editions. Regional editions have always been significant for farm publications 
as shown here. 


(a) Ordered by mail: ee Ee ee 
1. Direct to publisher and other publishers .......... aoe 
2. To other media, or retail stores sevecsecccccssscces Nome: 
(b) Ordered through salesmen: . oe 
Catalog agencies and individual agents ake es de pete tude 


3. Independent agencies’ ohnae pias aust ali 


4 Newspaper agencies ngtiveresecevercerrensensanenay = 
5. prem nn olay fraternal and similar 


sree {he} tees Se yeN* pate : 















. SPONSORSHIP by groups in farm field is important in distribution patterns of farm publi- 
cations. Data for subscriptions sold in six months is entered in Paragraph 6. 
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including efforts which seex magi al 
formulae that skip the drudgery de 
hard thinking, yield conclusive ¢) 
dence in terms of results without p. ite 
spect to cause, and produce automat; Se 
answers. an 
Despite the best efforts of both rej. " 
able and questionable media researd, pu 
and efforts within ABC to extend ix : 
services, no evidence has yet been m Fi 
covered to indicate any magic fy. | 
mulae exist or are about to be dis i 
covered. f 
The foundation for consumer ma onl 
azine and farm publication evaly al 
tion, whether used directly or ing dov 
rectly, is current ABC data, toppe cals 
with the work that accompanies tk cop 
comprehension of these facts. we 
Since ABC data as they appear is for 
Audit Reports and Publisher’s Sta thro 
ments for consumer magazine aif all « 
farm publication members may m W 
be familiar to some media buyers; paid 
might be well to review these dajim not 
here and discuss their significance, pape 
Much of the type of informatiq nie 
reported for consumer magazing r . 
and farm publications is similagm “"°“ 
Therefore, we might look first at te paid 
; nt erage 
magazine report and then discuss th - 
; : ; audit 
major differences in the farm pubi- In 
cation report. ; 
culati 
During this review, we will be tai popul 
ing about two types of ABC report graph 
the Publisher’s Statement and ti tion | 
Audit Report. Publisher’s Statememfi% select; 
represent circulation claims. Thi culatic 
are published by ABC for six-monbi distri} 
periods ending June 30th and Decer ABC 
ber 31st, and are printed on colori for th 
paper for identification. The Auli popula 
Report covers a twelve-month peril the Jat 
represented by the two latest Publi#f%  subseri 
er’s Statements. It embodies the fit Also sJ 
ings of the field auditor, and show total ¢ 
special paragraph showing the ext group, 
to which the paid circulation claim pared 
by the publisher did or did not dif populat 
with the auditor’s findings. cific gr 
With the exceptions of period Mage 
ered by each type of report and # paid cir 
eral trend tabulations, the type‘ tent les 
information reported in each is sh—m P#es, ¢ 
stantially the same. side the 
, . . mm We not 
The introductory information 9% cireylat 
the consumer magazine is gene@il tio, gro. 
largely self-explanatory — publis 
company, frequency, whether or 
Medial scope 
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an association publication, and the 
date the publication was established. 
In this general information is an 
item called “Class, Industry or Field 
Served.” Within the limits of brevity 
and ABC editing, the publisher is free 
to express the editorial scope of his 
publication in this description. 


First Question Is How Many 


Paragraph | answers the question 
of “how much?” with a breakdown 
of average paid circulation by sub- 
scriptions and single copy sales. Sub- 
scription sales are further broken 
down with sub-totals for individual 
sales and sales in bulk (lots of 11 
copies or more). Single copy sales 
are broken down to show sub-totals 
for sales through retail outlets. 
through boys, and sales in bulk and 
all other sales not subscription sales. 

While bulk sales are included in 
paid circulation for magazines (but 
not for farm publications and news- 
papers) and are so included in the 
average total paid circulation figure 
in the reports, additional totals are 
shown in this paragraph for total 
paid excluding bulk, and for the av- 
erage unpaid distribution (subject to 
audit for total only). 


Information on the amount of cir- - 


culation going to cities of varying 
population sizes and on the geo- 
graphical dispersion of the circula- 
tion is helpful to media buyers in 
selecting the publications whose cir- 
culations most closely parallel the 
distribution of their client’s product. 

ABC reports give two breakdowns 
for this information. The first is by 
population groups, as established in 
the latest census. showing totals for 
subscription and /or single copy sales. 
Also shown is the percentage of the 
total delivered in each population 
group, a figure which can be com- 
pared with the percentage of total 
population living in each of the spe- 
cific groups. 

Magazines with less than 100,000 
paid circulation, with advertising con- 
tent less than 10 per cent of total 
pages, or with total distribution out- 
side the United States and Canada 
are not required to make the paid 
circulation breakdown by popula- 
tion groups. 


(Continued on next page) 
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DETAILS IN MAGAZINE AUDIT INCLUDE .. . 





1. AVERAGE PAID CIRCULATION FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1959: 


Subscriptions .......Individual ...............0.000055 pas cabeane mnigallacs 
Bulk See Paragraph 14(a) ......... Sibinbs Aaleinan otters 
U. S. Armed Services (11 or more - See Par. 14(b)) .. 


Single Copy Sales .. 


. 


AVERAGE TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION INCLUDING BULE .... 


Average Total Paid Circulation Excluding Bulk .... 751 
Average Total Unpaid Distribution (Subject te audit only for total) .... 27,523 


. . . SUBSCRIPTION AND SINGLE COPY TOTALS, as well as extent of bulk sales of subscriptions, 
and methods of distribution of single copy sales are reported in Paragraph 1. 





eee ree eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eeee 
CeCe Cee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


: See Par. 14(c) ..........00% 
prices: 


@eeeeeereeeeeaeeeeeeaner 
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. . » PRICING is shown in great detail in Paragraph 5, indicating value placed on the magazine 
by the subscribers added in period being reported. 


%&. DURATION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS SOLD: 
(a) For five years OF More .........cccccccccvecccccecsee dah 
(b) For three years or more but less than five years .... “J 
(c) For one year or more but less than three years ......0 3,00 


(@ For leas than OTS YOO nccsscccccvccccccccssessceesess oat 
Total Subscriptions Sold in Period ..............s00005 ences 





. .. LONG AND SHORT TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS is explained in Paragraph 9, indicating the number 
of subscribers added in the six months period who will be with it for five years, three years 
and less. 
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.. . ABC Reports . . . 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


In addition to this breakdown, 
ABC reports a complete geographic 
breakdown, again by subscription 
and/or single copy sales. This break- 
down gives paid circulation totals 
for each state or province, sub-totals 
for regions, and foreign circulation. 

Under consideration by the Audit 
Bureau’s marketing services commit- 
tee is a proposal to allow magazine 
publishers to report circulation totals 
by smaller marketing units than 
states or provinces. While many of 
the larger magazines do make avail- 
able circulation totals for smaller 
marketing units, such totals, when 
uséd by the publisher, are currently 
verified by ABC audit but do not ap- 
pear in ABC reports. 

These two breakdowns 
tion groups and geographic) are of 
ihe paid portions of actual issues. The 
breakdown of paid circulation shown 
in Paragraph | is an analysis of the 
average for the period covered by 
the report. Because this actual-issue 
circulation often varies from the av- 
erage for the period, ABC reports in 
each case the percentage of variance 
greater or less than the average total. 

Each ABC Audit Report (white re- 
port) gives a four-year tabulation of 
the publication’s paid circulation 
shown by quarterly averages. With 
this information, growth patterns, 
fluctuations, etc., can be 


(popula- 


seasonal 
evaluated. 

Also reported is the actual paid 
circulation by issues within the pe- 
riod of the report. The effect of a spe- 
cial issue promotion or of a special 
editorial feature can often be deter- 
mined by comparing issue totals. Cir- 
culation growth or decline patterns 
also come up sharply in this break- 
down. Evidence of reaction to price 
changes, new formats, editorial 
changes, etc., are also revealed in 
changing issue to issue circulation 
patterns, especially on magazines sold 
chiefly on the newsstands. 

Long period circulation trends, 
based on ABC figures, are available 
through studies published by such or- 
ganizations as the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, with whom the 
Audit Bureau has cooperated for 
many years. 

The Audit Bureau’s library of over 
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80,000 individual Audit Reports is 
open to any ABC member wishing to 
make special long-term trend or data 
studies. 

In each of the Audit Bureau’s re- 
ports is a series of paragraphs which 
are often referred to as “production” 
or “quality” paragraphs. As is true 
with most consumer commodities, 
magazines require varying degrees 
of sales effort. The information in 
these paragraphs attempts to show 
the media buyer exactly how sub- 
scriptions (new and renewal), re- 
ceived during the period of the re- 
port, were actually sold to the con- 
sumer. 

Authorized prices and total sub- 
scription sales for each price cate- 
gory within the period of the report 
are shown by ABC. Sales at the basic 
prices and at prices higher than basic 
(usually foreign) are shown as a 
combined total. Totals are also shown 
for reduced prices (combination 
prices, quantity prices, and special 
reduced prices), and for association 
subscription prices. 


How Subscriptions Are Sold 


Information under the paragraph 
heading “Channels of Subscription 
Sales” is significant to the media 
buyer because it tells how each sale 
during the period covered in the re- 
port was made. Let’s go down the 
various sub-headings and see what 
each means. Ordered by mail includes 
those orders that are obtained by the 
publication by mail; as a result of 
letters of solicitation sent out by the 
publisher, unsolicited, order forms 
or coupons inserted in the magazine, 
or letters sent out by intermediaries 
such as department stores. Catalog 
agencies and individual agencies 
cover a number of agencies set up to 
clear subscriptions sold by part-time 
subscription representatives, by book 
and department stores, newsdealers, 
etc. Originally, such agencies sold 
subscriptions at retail to prospect lists 
of their own. Today, with few excep- 
tions, these agencies exist almost en- 
tirely as clearing houses and do little 
or no direct subscription promotion 
on their own. 

Publisher’s own and other pub- 
lishers’ salesmen, as contrasted with 
the part-time subscription representa- 












tives and the newspaper agencies and 
retail stores, are truly salesmen jp 
that they make their living from the 
sale of magazine subscriptions. Inde. 
pendent agencies’ salesmen also make 
their living from the sale of maga. 
zine subscriptions, but do not work 
directly under the supervision of the 
publisher. 

The four other sub-headings under 
“Channels of Subscription Sales” jp. 
clude newspaper agencies, which are 
subscription agencies that are em. 
powered by individual magazine 
publishers to offer newspapers the 
right to sell their magazines in groups 
in combination with newspapers a 
reduced rates. Some publishers per. 
mit school children or church mem. 
bers to sell subscriptions, soliciting 
from their friends and families from 
a list of magazines that they have 
been authorized to sell—pointing out, 
in most cases, that part of the sub 
scription price will be turned bad 
to their cause. These are reported in 
the ABC magazine report under th 
Sub-heading “Members of schook, 
churches, fraternal and similar or 
ganizations.” Subscriptions provided 
for in association membership due 
and all other channels of sales ar 
also reported in this paragraph. 









































Premiums and Promotions 






Policies regarding the use of pre 
miums have varied over the year 
and, today, vary widely from mage 
zine to magazine. Subscription sale 
obtained during the period of the re 
port are broken down by those or 
dered without premium, thos 
ordered with material reprinted from 
the publication, and those ordered 
with other premiums. In the eves 
premiums were used, information rt 
garding the type of premium, value. 
etc., is reported in the final, explant 
tory paragraph of the report. 

Another breakdown reports on th 
number of sponsored subscription 
obtained by the magazine. In the stk 
of sponsored subscriptions, the pub 
lisher has entered into an agreemetl 
with a local charity, club, school, # 
church, whereby a definite part d 



























_ NATION 
the subscription payment will & 
turned over to some cause. A 

(Continued on page # *The Be 
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SOMETHING MISSING... 


(like California without the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees). If you’re beating 
the drum for your product in California don’t overlook the great inland Valley 
with its prosperous 27 counties. They represent a disposable income of more than 
$4 billion — greater than any one of 25 individual states. You’re not really selling 
California unless you’re selling the Valley. To cover it in depth, you need its own 
favorite local newspapers, the three Bees. Check the special discount plans today.* 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1961 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . .. O'MARA AND ORMSBEE 


*The Bees give national advertisers discounts on oO bulk 2) frequency; or © standard pages. Check O’Mara and Ormsbee for details. 
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... ABC Reports... 


(Continued from page 82) 
subscription solicitation may be 
carried out by amateurs (members of 
the clubs, school children, ete.) or 
by professional salesmen. 

The final breakdown of new and 
renewal subscription sales gives an 
analysis by duration. While there is 
no evidence on the value of one term 
over another, so far as reader loyalty 
is concerned, individual media buy- 
ers will find it well to consider this 
information in the light of such other 
information as prices, premiums, and 
sponsorship. 


What Are “Arrears”? 
Information that has caused much 


discussion at ABC annual 
meetings is that covering arrears and 


recent 


extensions, reported in paragraph LO 
of the ABC magazine report. Audit 
Bureau rules permit publishers to 
carry paid subscriptions in arrears 
up to three months beyond the expira- 
tion date, and still count these arrear- 
ages in paid circulation, providing 
they were not short term subscrip- 
tions paid for at less than fifty per 
cent of the basic annual price. This 
is a “grace” period to allow for re- 
newal efforts and the transmission of 
renewal orders through various chan- 
nels. While these are considered as 
paid circulation by ABC, magazines 
are required to report the average 
number of copies served on subscrip- 
tions in arrears not more than three 
months. Reported, separately, in this 
same paragraph are the number of 
subscriptions which have been ex- 
tended—normally when a magazine 
reduces its basic price, it will extend 
the service on those subscriptions re- 
ceived at the original, higher price. 
Some publishers have been accused 
by competitors and by media buyers 
of using this arrearage provision as 
a means of attaining an announced 
circulation guarantee. While this may 
or may not be true, a quick study of 
the ABC Blue Book for magazines 
(bound volume of magazine Pub- 
lisher’s Statements) indicates that 
the overwhelming majority of mag- 
azine members carry no subscrip- 
tions in arrears. Of those that do 
carry subscriptions in arrears, the 
total is seldom more than four per 
cent of the total subscription circula- 
tion, and rarely over six per cent. The 
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percentage is even less when applied 
to the publication’s total paid circu- 
lation, which would include single 
copy sales. 

Magazine publishers also report on 
any collection stimulants, induce- 
ments for prompt payment, etc. The 
publisher's returns on 
copies sold to retail outlets and boys 
is also reported in the ABC report. 
Virtually all magazines maintain a 
fully returnable (or nearly so) policy. 

If, under channels of subscription 
sales, the publisher reports sales 
under “all other,” he is required to 
explain further, in paragraph 13, ex- 
actly what these all other channels 


policy on 


include. 

The final paragraph of each ABC 
report is reserved for explanations of 
information not fully explained in 
previous paragraphs. Such informa- 
tion as the conditon of sales in bulk, 
sponsorship agreements, premium 
offers, special price agreements, etc.. 
is covered here. 


Differences in Farm Reports 


Now, let’s turn to the farm publica- 
tion report. With only a few excep- 
tions, ABC farm publication reports 
and consumer magazine reports are 
similar. Let’s examine the major dif- 
ferences. 

First, the information regarding 
the field served by individual farm 
publication members is more defini- 
tive. Since many farm publications 
specialize in covering types of farm- 
ing, the information on the field 
served tells the media buyer more 
about the specific editorial interests 
of the publication and its readers. 

The second major difference is that 
bulk sales (copies purchased in lots 
of 11 or more) are not included in 
paid circulation totals of farm pub- 
lications. As is the case in ABC re- 
ports for newspapers, bulk sales for 
farm publications are reported as a 
total figure, separate of both paid and 
unpaid totals. Such sales are consid- 
ered as part of the unpaid, however, 
for purposes of computing the per- 
centage of paid circulation (all ABC- 
member publications must maintain 
at least 70 per cent of their total dis- 
tribution as paid circulation). The 
ABC rule, which removed bulk sales 


from farm publication paid circula- 








tion, arose out of the practice of some 
publications selling copies in quan. 
tity to merchants and banks who, in 
turn, distributed the copies to patrons 
without charge. 

The third major difference betweep 
magazine and farm publication re. 
ports now concerns only Canadian 
farm publication members. Prior to 
1959, ABC required all farm publi. 
cations to break down their circulg. 
tion in the population group analysis 
and the geographie analysis ing 
further analysis to show rural de 
livery and non rural delivery—“RFIP 
early in the Audit Bureau’s history 
being an accurate guide to farm @ 
rural interest families. 

With the post-World War II pop 
ulation increase in suburban areag 
many still being served with rum 
mail delivery, the “RFD” ceased 
be a meaningful guide, and was elim 
nated from the U. S. farm publicg 
tion members’ reports. 

Both, during and since the discug 
sions which resulted in this eliming 
tion, efforts have been made to find 
a formula for determining the “a 
farm” interests of farm publication 
subscribers. So far, success has bees 
inhibited by costs deemed 
prohibitive by publishers, or the ne 
cessity of maintaining additional and 
complex records, 
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Avenue For Improvements 






With the recent creation of mar 
keting service committees on th 
ABC Board for magazines and farm 
publications, ABC is conscientious 
searching for ways to make the cor 
tent and format of the Audit Reports 
and Publisher’s Statements more use 
ful to both publishers and to adver 
tisers and advertising agencies. 

Discussions by these two commit 

























tees, by similar committees for news = 
papers and business publications, and 
by the Board’s over-all marketing 
services committee are directed te 
wards improvements in ABC report 
—improvements which serve to it 
crease the utility of ABC data wilh 
out jeopardizing the unbiased relit . 
bility of these data. aaa 
Constructive suggestions for im ore 
proving the Audit Bureau’s service 
the industry have always been we 
comed. Le 
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The greater East Bay (Oakland area) is an entirely 
separate market from the West Bay (San Franciso 
area)... with different local editorial interests. 


...And the FACTS prove that ONLY 
the TRIBUNE really covers this sep- 
arate Market (Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties) Northern California’s 
largest population center. 


* For full particulars on this fast growing market, call 


the nearest Cresmer & Woodward office for your 
copy of the BRIGHT SPOT...or write to Advertising 
Director, Oakland Tribune, Oakland 12, California. 


Makland.2}Z Tribune 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 


Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California! 
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GORDON F. CHELF (left), publisher of the Philadelphia Dail) 
Vews, accepts the National Advertising Agency Network annual 


award for outstanding achievement in promoting the advertising in- 
Making the presentation is Robert Luckie, president of 
(Birmingham), and retiring president of 
Broyles, chairman of Galen E 


for the 30th annual NAAN 


dustry. 
Robert Luckie & Co. 
NAAN. Looking on is Galen E. 
Broyles Co. (Denver), host agency 
management conference. 


HOUSEWARMING: relaxing in the living room of a newly manu- 
factured prefabricated house in Weston (Conn.), designed by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal are Edward J. Garvey (second from left), 
vice president, J. M. Mathes, Inc.; Mrs. Garvey (left); A. C. De- 
Pierro (right), vice president in charge of media, Geyer, Morey, 
Madden & Ballard; and Mrs. DePierro. They are among the 175 
New York advertising executives and their wives invited to an in- 
formal reception at the house. 





A NEW SERVICE, Advertising Review Counsel, has been form, 
to offer counseling and review of a wide variety of media, prom 
tion, marketing and advertising problems to advertisers, agencia 
and media. The group is composed of veteran advertising executiy. 
with broad experience in the field. Posing in the picture are six ¢ 
the 12 members of ARC: (from left) Fred Barrett, former med 
director of BBDO; Stuart Peabody, for 33 years advertising direct, 
of the Borden Co.; Russell Jones, who will shortly retire as yi 
president and senior account executive at Cunningham & Wald 
Franklin Bell, formerly advertising director of H. J. Heinz; Sherma 
Hoyt, former account executive of BBDO and Young & Rubicap 
Bob Wilson, a creative man most recently with Leo Burnett. 


BETTER SPOT RADIO was the subject of guest speaker Herber 
Zeltner, vice president and media director of Lennen & Newell, & 
fore the first meeting of a continuing seminar conducted by and fe 
members of CBS Radio Spot Sales. Mr. Zeltner is the first of: 
group of agency and advertiser executives invited by CBS to addres 
its personnel on radio from the buyer's point of view. 


HOW TO AVOID marketing and research pitfalls was the subjet 
of a recent luncheon meeting of the American Marketing Ass 
ation’s New York chapter. The speaker was Russ Johnson, 
tising manager of the TV-Radio division of Westinghouse Electr 
Corp. Among the auditors were Arno Johnson (center), vice pr 
dent of J. Walter Thompson, and Bernard Rappaport, Benton! 
Bowles. 
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“Listen!” is on. Each weekday 
afternoon thousands of people in the greater Boston area listen to “Listen!” with 
Paul Benzaquin—a program typical of the idea radio produced by WEEI. They 
get entertainment, of course, but entertainment for adults—information on books and 
the theatre, on what’s going on in the civic and cultural life of Boston, good fun, good 
music, interviews with important personalities—everything that interests alert adults. 


You find this kind of idea radio only on the CBS Owned Radio Stations across the 
country. Radio for adults—the forgotten people who spend the money. In all seven 
of our markets it will pay you to stop and look into idea radio . . . the kind that makes 
people in Boston listen to 





WEEI BOSTON, WCBS NEW YORK, WBBM CHICAGO, WCAU PHILADELPHIA, KNX LOS ANGELES, KCBS SAN FRANCISCO, KMOX ST. LOUIS: THE CBS OWNED RADIO sranone 


REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO Si 
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CANADA... 


that big ready market 
is not just 


“REGION 
q” 


About four billion dollars’ 
worth of U. S. goods are sold 
yearly to Canada—mostly by 
those who know that Canada is 
not just another U. S. marketing 
region. 

To sell in Canada, note that the 
media you use for your domestic 
market areas are of little merit in 
Canada, compared with Canadian 
business publications. 

The decision-makers in Cana- 
dian commerce, industry and pro- 
fessions are reached by Canadian 
business publications at every 
level and in every part of the 
country in greater numbers 
than can be reached by any 
“overflow” circulation of U. S. 
business publications. 

Audited circulations assure 
you of this—and a hundred ex- 
amples of effectiveness assure 
you of results. 

Case histories? Publication 
names? For any _ information, 
write to: 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CANADA, 


100 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 1, CANADA 


lhe association of 136 Canadian business, 
professional and technical publications. 


CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 








Trade Shows as Advertising Media 


EORGE (Domestic Engineering) 

Milne’s suggestion that trade 
shows be regarded like other adver- 
tising media and handled through 
agencies, makes sense. 

While I doubt that agencies, at the 
present stage, are equipped to “sub- 
ject trade shows to the same careful 
scrutiny, the same detailed analysis, 
the same probing appraisal which 
they give business papers and other 
media,” | do believe that the sugges- 
tion is a step in the right direction. 

Many firms believe that the ex- 
pense of trade shows belongs in the 
sales department budget and that the 
advertising department (and agency) 
should get into the act only for the 
purpose of designing the exhibit. 

But there is considerable question- 
ing in certain places of the value of 
trade shows—or, to put it another 
way, considerable questioning of the 
method by which values are put on 
trade shows. Some trade shows—those 
taking place at resorts, especially— 
are regarded as a free vacation, with 
all the booze a man can drink. 

But the trade show is a legitimate 
medium of advertising communica- 
tion, and as such both deserves, and 
should be required, to be examined 
accordingly by professional media 
evaluators. 

At present, few trade shows furnish 
reliable statistics on attendance. Get- 
ting agencies into the picture would 
surely bring about an improvement 
in appraisable information—perhaps 
even to the point of an independent 
audience audit. 


A Matter of Housekeeping 


Fewer business publications are 
audited than are not. 

Many of those that aren't audited 
couldn’t get a decent audit if they 
wanted one. Their housekeeping 
wouldn't stand the inspection. 

I daresay that most of the un- 
audited publications stay out of the 
bureaus because they can’t afford the 


dues, the auditing charges, and th 
systematization of paperwork thy 
auditing makes mandatory. 

How can a publication with suc 
reasons for remaining un-audited }y 
a good medium for advertising? 

It's a waste of time. I think, 4 
urge un-audited publications to ge 
an audit—to threaten them with ; 
boycott unless they do. 

The best way to solve the problen 
of un-audited publications is first, j 
inquire if there is a technical reasm 
why an otherwise acceptable publics. 
tion is barred from bureau member 
ship. and second, if there isn't, 
ignore it. 


Ego Inflation 


Most of us have a pretty cynicd 
opinion of studies of “purchasing i 
fluence.” We suspect there's a grea 
deal of exaggeration in a respondent’ 
evaluation of both the scope and ip 
tensity of his authority in purchasing 
decisions. 

In “The Purchasing Week Surve 
of Buying Influence Patterns,” th 
magazine took cognizance of this 
titude on the part of space buyer 
and researchers. 

The survey questionnaire, referrig 
to each of 26 product classification 
asked first if the company uses th 
product “in this location,” and ifs 
then asked the respondent to ched 
the types of men, by function, wh 
participate in (1) specifying or re 
ommending type, (2) recommending 
manufacturer, (3) selecting manule 
turer. 

Each functional group had te 
opportunity to vote for itself and fw 
four other functions for each phar 
of the purchase. Definitions wet 
given for each of the functions # 
that the respondents would have # 
common definition of Managemest 
Purchasing, Production, Desig. 
Maintenance. 

In analyzing the resuits, the impor 


(Continued on page # 
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As visionary as Ben Franklin are today's electronics 

engineers, sending up their thought-kites in intellec- 

tual thunderstorms. But only to a few is it given that 

they illumine the world with the lightning of their 

discoveries. 

Yet the kite-flying must continue, and with each out- 

standing achievement in electronics, the 

Institute of Radio Engineers is 

quick to recognize its author. 

In 1961 the Founders’ 

Award—reserved for rare 

occasions — has been be- 

stowed on Ralph Bown for ‘‘out- 

standing contributions to the radio-engineer- 

ing profession’’ and for having greatly increased the 
impact of electronics on public welfare. 

In honoring Mr. Bown the IRE honors, too, its entire 

membership, that so often gives proof of its calibre 

and dedication. IRE’s members are carrying on vital 

research throughout the world; each month their 

findings are published in Proceedings, so that they 

become a part of our national pool of knowledge. 

When you advertise in Proceedings your firm can 
proudly share in this worthy enterprise. 


Proceedings of the IRE 


wee, §— Gived Wo he nillion 
\ GUE! nat fae teach 
in heclonicn 





Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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HOW MUCH 
OF YOUR 


ADVERTISING 


IS WASTED? 


BUYING DECISIONS in the metalworking industry 
are made, for the most part, by Production and 


Engineering personnel. It follows, therefore, that these 
should be the prime targets of your advertising. You don’t 
want to waste good advertising dollars talking to 


people who haven’t any say in the purchase of 


equipment and supplies. 


MACHINERY RANKS NO. 1. More Production and 


Engineering people in metalworking are reached by 
MACHINERY than by any other publication in the field. 


Here’s the evidence. . . 


























Production 
Production Engineering an 
Engineering 
MACHINERY 15,860 8,149 24,009 
Magazine A 12,029 7,494 19,523 
Magazine | 10,593 7,523 18,116 
Magazine S 13,332 6,493 19,825 








IT WOULD BE NO TRICK .. . if we wanted to do it... 


to build a huge circulation in the metalworking 


field. There are, after all, over 81,000 plants. But, 


consider this important fact: 


924%, of metalworking’s total production is 
turned out by only 16,000 of those plants! 


MACHINERY PREFERS to pinpoint and deliver 
the buying authorities in those plants... and 


leave the other 64,000-odd to—— 
well, whoever wants ’em. 


In other words, MACHINERY minimizes waste! 


Ask to see complete analyses of 
MACHINERY’s circulation by 

sic category, title, and plant 
size. Find out for yourself why 
MACHINERY ’s circulation is 
useful circulation. 


Machinery 


ENGINEERING and PRODUCTION in METALWORKING 


Published by THe INDUSTRIAL PREsS 
93 WortH Street, New Yor« 13, N.Y. 
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tance of each function was deter. 
mined by the votes of the other fow 
functions. For example, when cop. 
sidering the importance of the Py. 
chasing function, the Purchasing 
votes were excluded. Each functigy 
was then scored by averaging its ra 
ings by the other four functions, 
No matter how exalted a many 
opinion of his importance, it couldnt 
by this method, get into the ratings, 










A Sense of Sin 






Maybe it’s my Puritan ancestry 
and New England conscience, by 
even today I suffer a flashing stab of 
guilt whenever anybody passes th 
door to my office and sces me (qm 
maybe doesn’t see me, it makes m 
difference) reading a magazine. 

Possibly, it’s our own inability, « 
reluctance, to read at work tha 
down-grades business publication ad 
vertising in the minds of those of» 












EDITORI 


































who manage the advertising moni« © Objec 
for industrial firms. We know taf nationa 
people read The Times and The Nef relating | 
Yorker and Better Homes & Garden @@# nology | 
and watch television—because we hg duipme 
ourselves. But it’s difficult to visualiegm se of 
the tens of thousands of businessma fi @ Staff: 
who, if business publications are red the Unit 
as much as the publishers clang vote its. 
would, at any given moment, havebf™ tional p 
be idle from their work. qualified 
Sure, people tell us in surveys hor working 
many hours they spend reading ther @ Conte: 
business publications. But, do the ance will 
really? How many would admigij veys of in 
scorning such a virtuous occupation! Preference 
I was pleased, recently, to receinggg ™ealworl 
a call from one of the publisher & aon 
ganizations referring to an item hej Pres 
and seeking further informatie 
about the random-alarm clock stuiff © Format 
conducted by Case Institute. Wouldil "8 's un 
it be a wonderful thing for our but oo 
ee im ‘rom the | 
ness if we could get thousands @ mas. Fre 
business men to cooperate in an - Square for 
mous check upon their read size 11 x | 
agreeing to make a note of any mag 
zine they happen to be looking # 
whenever the alarm clock goes off! 
It would cost a bundle, to be 
but mightn’t it purge industry, 
and for all, of the suspicion that be 
ness men are always too busy to? 
—or too fearful of getting ca 
at it? IRON AGE 
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Announcing... IRON AGE 
METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL 


A NEW and completely DIFFERENT kind of publication! 
NOT just another United States business magazine extending 
its circulation into other countries, but a truly international, 
multi-lingual business publication for metalworking and metal- 


producing executives throughout the world. 
First issue: January 1962. 


EDITORIAL 


@ Objective: To provide a full inter- 
national exchange of information 
relating to new developments and tech- 
nology on metalworking processes, 
equipment and materials, as well as cov- 
erage of business and economic news. 


@ Staff: A full-time editorial staff in 
the United States and abroad will de- 
vote its entire efforts to the interna- 
tional publication, backed up by 
qualified correspondents in 18 metal- 
working centers throughout the world. 


@ Content: Editorial content and bal- 
ance will be guided by continuing sur- 
veys of informational requirements and 
preferences among key executives in 
metalworking companies in the coun- 
tries served. Full text editorial material 
will be in English, with digests in Ger- 
man, French and Spanish. 


@ Format: The new monthly publica- 
tion is uniquely suitable for effective 
presentation and convenient reference, 
from the English full-text to the Ger- 
man, French and Spanish digests. 
Square format with publication trim 
size 11 x 1144, four column makeup, 


will provide a 7 x 10 editorial page 
plus one column for a multi-lingual 
digest. This format will also accom- 
modate a 7 x 10 advertisement plus 
multi-lingual digest of the copy. New 
product items will be keyed and a 
reader service postcard provided for 
new products as well as advertising. 


THE READER 


In most cases, the reader of IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL will be the chief tech- 
nical executive of the metalworking 
plant. Typically, he will be responsible 
for both engineering and production 
and will have a key role in major pur- 
chasing decisions. In larger plants, 
where work is dispersed among a 
greater number of executives, IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL/’s readers will be in four 
basic functions: administration, engi- 
neering, production and purchasing. 


CIRCULATION 


Over 15,000 plants covering every 
market in proportion to its immediate 
potential, including— 


The European Common Market 
The Free Trade Association 
The British Commonwealth 
Central and South America 
Japan, India, Africa 

The Near East and Asia 


Penetrates every segment of metalwork- 
ing and metal-producing, including— 
Ordnance 
Metal Furniture 
Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Machinery 
Transportation Equipment 
Instruments 


AND FOR ADVERTISERS 


@ Inquiry processing service: All ad- 
vertisements will be keyed — reader 
service card will be bound into IRON 
AGE METALWORKING INTER- 
NATIONAL. Instructions on reader 
service card to be printed in four 
languages: English, German, French 
and Spanish. Postage to be paid by the 
inquiring reader. 


@ Marketing information. 


@ Copy translation assistance. 


Your IRON AGE representative is ready to give you a pre- 
view, including full details and a pilot issue. Call him now. 


IRON AGE METALWORKING INTERNATIONAL + a new chilton publication + 56th & chestnut sts. - phila. 39, pa. 
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GO REGIONAL! 


COVER ALL KELO-LAND! 


There's no stopping a radio spot 
when you place it on KELO Sioux 
Falls. 15,600-watt franklinized 
power hurls your message through- 
out all KELO-LAND. And KELO 
program power (built on sensible 
music picks, full NBC news, color- 
ful weather reporting, on-the-spot 
sportscasts) drives your message 
home convincingly! 


KELO 


13,600 WATTS RADIATED POWER 


Sioux Falls, S. D. and all Kelo-land 
JOE FLOYD, President 
Jim Molohon, Mgr.; Evans Nord, Gen. Mgr. 
Represented nationally by H-R 
in Minneapolis by Wayne Evans & Associates 


Midcontinent Broadcasting Group 


KELO-LAND/tv and radio Sioux Falls, S$. D.; 
WLOL/am, fm Minneapolis-St. Paul; WKOW/am 
ond tv Madison, Wis.; KSO radio Des Moines 








By Lionel M. Kaufman 


a summer day, does 
habit of giving 
summer off. 


! wonder—are July and August still 
the hiatus they've always been pre- 
sumed to be? In the last decade. the 
vacation has become big 

has filtered down into the 
two- weeks’ - vacation -a- year 
Could this be cutting into the number 
and length of summer vacations (and 
funds available therefor), and short- 
ening that hiatus? 

! wonder — what effect the mass 
move to the suburbs might be having 
on July and August activities? These 
folks have traded in a city apartment 
for a home, a garden, a boat, a golf 
bag. Even though they knock off 
from work in the summer, are they 
all still enjoying the old formal vaca- 
tion that takes them away from home 
and advertising media? 

1 wonder—can we categorically as- 


winter 
business, 
classes. 


sume that summer’s outdoor activities 
and vacation affect all media alike? 
Has it occurred to the advertiser that. 
TV is a “cabinet-model me- 
dium” that needs a home audience. 
all the other media are “portables”? 
Why doesn’t radio plug the idea that 
summer not only brings millions to 
the dashboard and transistor sets, but 
it also delivers its audience at a spol 
where there's no competition from 


TV? 


while 








Chance for National Media 


| wonder — have those seasonal 
products, that may have felt they 
must stick to regional or local media, 
ever stopped to think that summer is 
the one time of year when national 
media can offer you the same gen- 
eral weather and living conditions 
throughout the land? 

! wonder—can we automatically as- 


sume that America takes the “plan 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


Summer Slack in Advertising 


Your columnist, sitting at his desk on 
little random 
wondering about the business world’s 
its advertising the 
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ahead” sign down from the wall fy 
July and August? July and Aug 
aren't summer to the business ma 
He’s producing, planning, buying fe 
fall Someone must 
home minding the store in the sp 
and shopping for te 
needs in the month 








and winter. 







mer months, 
company’s 
ahead. 
And as for the housewife; 
did we ever get the idea that this gl 
who starts looking around for 
ing suits in April, and _ outfittiy 
Junior for camp in January, is going 
to wait for our Labor Day startiy 
gun to turn her thoughts to f@ 
clothes, school outfitting, fall decor 
ing? Maybe she won't get to the stor 
in August (though, now that # 
stores have come to her in the sb 
urbs, that may be different), but ya 
can be sure her pretty eyes are peek 
for her fall requirements in the she 
windows of her advertising media. 























Summer Discounts? 






1 wonder—if financial inducemes 
by the media, to bring costspe 
thousand in line with summer aud 
ences—is the answer? A couple 4 
national magazines are testing 
mer discounts. TV’s summer rel 
at summer rates seem to be attracting 
a number of advertisers. 

And now, since thse wonderin 
have been labelled “random,” Idi 
to wind up with a question: 

| wonder—what the public and! 
advertisers would say, if the ma 
zines tried re-running last wiale! 
features, in the summer issues, 00 
theory that a good percentage of tt 
audience hadn’t read them, oF 
forgotten them? 
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1 Says Mr. Sidney Freeland, owner 

of Homemaker Shops: “*. . . We 
were truly amazed at the thousands 
who flocked into our store during the 
opening days. Since we confine our 
entire advertising to the newspaper 
medium, we are of the opinion that 
The News did quite a job... 
speak for themselves, so we “Thank 


results 


You’ for a job well done.” 


oy 


al, 
7 Says Mr. Lorenz Loos, Manager 
of the Home Dairy Company, 
owners of Park & Shop: “. . . I want 
you to know that our success was in no 
small measure due to our advertising 
in The News... . we have relied heavily 
on The Saginaw News to bring our 
message to the housewives of this area. 
We have always found the results 


most gratifying.” 


2 new stores attest 


the pulling power of 
The Saginaw News 


These two new stores, The Park & Shop 
Food Market, and Homemaker Shops 
(soft goods) credit the fabulous successes 
of their recent, separate openings in 
Green Acres Shopping Plaza to their 
advertising in The Saginaw News. The 
power of The News is attested by letters 
—excerpts from which are printed above 


—received from these stores, as well as by 
the thousands of customers who shopped 
on their opening days. With circulation* 
and readership at an all time high, The 
Saginaw News has a greater effect than 
ever on more people, moving more of the 
good things you have to sell along the 
marketing line. *May '61—53,341 


THE SAGINAW NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 1 10 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 


B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-340] 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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Chicago 11, 
@ William Shurtliff, 


@ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972 


SUperior 7-4680 
1612 Ford Bldg 




















“WSBT-TV’S 
NEW MARKET BOOK 
JUST CAME IN” 


Raymer offices throughout the 
country have new facts on 
South Bend and WSBT-TV. 
And mighty interesting facts 
they are! For example: South 
Bend households have the 
highest average income in the 
state .. . $7987*; buying in- 
come within WSBT-TV’s 15- 
county coverage area is $1.73 
billion! 

The latest Nielsen survey (Feb.- 
March, 1961) shows why 
WSBT-TV continues to domi- 
nate this 3-station market . . . 
41% average share of sets in 
use, sign-on to sign-off . . . car- 
ries 36 of the area’s top 50 
shows. 

See your Raymer man for the 
latest market facts. 


*S.M.’s 1961 Survey of Buying Power 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Channel 22 


ONE OF cBS' 
HIGHEST-RATED 
STATIONS’ 


Poul H. Raymer, National Representative 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST 


Listening to Tapes 


By Isabel Ziegler 


HE LOOK of a buyer's office has 

changed. He needs more space to 
keep a file of all the tapes he is sup- 
plied from stations who want his 
radio business. 

A conscientious buyer is forced to 
become a radio listener in his own 
office. Listening to the station by 
means of tapes is about the only way 
that he can be sure that he is buying 
the audience that he believes would 
reach most of his sales prospects. 

Naturally, there are problems in- 
volved. First, as is always the case, 
time is an important requirement. It 
takes time to listen to all the tapes, 
and then compare the impression the 
tapes portray with the individual sta- 
tion studies and the ratings. It is not 
enough to rely on what was bought 
for another campaign, even if it was 
for the same advertiser, and apply 
this previous purchase to the new 
campaign. Each radio siation has to 
be re-appraised and re-evaluated, be- 
cause radio stations have been chang- 
ing their own profiles to meet chang- 
ing market conditions. A buyer must 
be attuned to these changes and un- 
derstand the underlying reasons for 
them. 


Selective Offerings 


Of course, it is impossible for the 
station to tape an entire day’s pro- 
graming or an entire week’s pro- 
graming. Consequently, the stations 
must be selective in what they sub- 
mit to the buyer for his appraisal. 
Much then is related to personal in- 
terpretations, what the representative 
reports to the station, what the sta- 
tion reads into the report and decides 
to send the buyer for his listening, 
and, finally, how the buyer interprets 
what he hears. 

After listening to the tapes sub- 
mitted, the buyer must evaluate them 
in terms of the appeal they have for 
the audience he is after. The buyer 
must then act on his own judgment 


in order to come to some conclusions 
Consequently, he develops a reason. 
able and rational preference for om 
to two stations over all the others jy 
a market. The next step is to ched 
this preference with the published 
data on the stations and the marke 
individual station studies of audieng 
composition in regard to any pert 
nent data on sex, age, income, fo 
instance. Next, these data must 
applied to the ratings and cost per 
thousand. When the analysis is com 
pleted, there should be a check point 
to reaffirm his selections. If not, he 
must do more searching either to find 
confirmation of his selections, or de 
velop new choices. 


The Client’s Awareness 


A client must also be aware of 
these factors, since the criteria agains 
which he decides whether or not he 
has a good buy are very much ip 
volved. Numbers are not the most im 
portant factor. A combination 
numbers and the application of judg 
ment become the criteria. Unless this 
combined analysis is also applied by 
the client, he is apt not to like th 
job the agency has done for him 
Consequently, it is necessary before 
hand to establish the ground rubs 
both the agency and the client wil 
follow in developing a good cam 
paign. 

At the same time, it is importam 
that the stations and their represents 


‘tives understand what is involved i 


buying the campaign. It will prevest 
some unnecessary work and hard fee 
ings by those persons who do mt 
make the sales. Stating the assigr 
ment to the stations and their repre 
sentatives will undoubtedly bring 
opinions, research, and other pet 
nent information to the buyer's # 
tention which will contribute to his 
knowledge and help his judgment 
and most importantly, produce # 
more efficient buy for the client. © 
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TIE IN WITH WIVT 
TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG ___.. 
Now 29th in ae 2 


Furniture- 
Household 
Appliance 
Sales” 


‘ a) + 
ne ‘ 


£ 


= 


It pays to tie 

in with WTVT the 

station that dominates 

the Tampa Bay area, 

where yearly retail sales of 
Furniture and Household 
Appliances now total a whopping 


*§7,923,000.00 


and the additional 21-county area 
served by WTVT brings yearly sales to 


$107,779,000.00 


Latest ARB 9:00 A.M. - Midnignt 


,ARB NIELSEN 


Station B 13 Station B 7 
Station C 0 Station C 0 
A.R.8., Tampa-St. Petersburg Metro Area, June 1961, 4-week summary. 
W.S.1., Tampa-St. Petersburg Metro Area, Mar, 1961, 4-week coverage. 


* Copr. 1961, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power: further reproduction not licensed. 


YES, IT PAYS TO TIE IN WITH WTIVT 


STATION ON THE MOVE IN THE MARKET ON THE MOVE 
TAMPA-ST. PETERSBURG 


THE WKY TELEVISION SYSTEM, INC. WKY-TV/WKY-RADIO* OklahomaCity Represented by the Katz Agency 








BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


dir Purchasing and Traffic is new 
publication of APT, Inc., Chicago, due 
for monthly publication, starting in No- 
vember 1961. It will be sent to the pur- 
chasing director plus the traffic director in 
30,143 manufacturing organizations. Edi- 
torial content will be concerned with the 
practical application of air shipping to 
business. 

Association of National Advertisers 
has voted to endorse the Media Data Form 
sponsored by Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers. Other associations that have 
recommended the form are AAAA, the 
ABP, and the NBP. AIA reports that more 
than 300 publications now use form. 

Business Publications Audit has 
named a committee to study and make 
recommendations on the standardization of 
business and occupational break-downs in 
the audit reports of competing publication 
members. Committee is slated to report at 
BPA board meeting Oct. 17. 

Iron Age Metalworking International 
is Chilton Company's first entry into the 
area of world trade. George T. Hook, pub- 
lisher of /ron Age, will also be publisher of 
the new publication scheduled to appear 
Jan. 1962. It will be an entirely new publi- 
cation, with multi-lingual editorial content 
international in subject. 

Western Landscaping News is new 
monthly to be distributed to landscape 
contractors and landscape architects in the 
Western States starting October 1961. Pub- 
lisher is Robert Arnell, with offices in Los 
Angeles. 


MAGAZINES 


American Home has a new editor, 
Hubbard H. Cobb, who has been editor 
in charge of home building. Previous edi- 
tor, John Mack Carter, has joined McCall 
Corporation. 

Catholic Digest introduced four-color 
pages, for both advertising and editorial, 
with its July issue. It also introduced a 
slightly larger page size, announced change 
of printing facilities to Huntington, In- 
diana. 

Clipper, a new international magazin», 
is scheduled for September. Publisher will 
be Brown & Bigelow, and magazine will be 
distributed to each passenger aboard Pa 
American aircraft throughout the world. 

Coronet Magazine will discontinue 
publication following October issue, after 
25 years of publication. Reason: “The con- 
tinued rise of operating costs in the mass 
magazine field has resulted in increasing 
losses.” Esquire, Inc., which publishes 
Coronet, will continue to publish Esquire 
and Gentleman’s Quarterly. Reader's Di- 
gest and Curtis Publishing Company have 
agreed to fulfill the unexpired subscrip- 
tions. 

Curtis Publishing Company announces 
development of new printing process known 
as “Deep Value Reproduction,” utilizing 
materials and new techniques especially 
suited to recently-developed high-gloss 
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inks. All four-color advertisements in Sat- 
urday Evening Post are now being printed 
by the process, said to be highly pleasing in 
visual effect. 

Family Cirele will in 1962 publish nine 
U.S. editions designed to match nine Niel- 
sen marketing areas, including one for 
Metropolitan Chicago and one for Metro- 
politan New York. A Canadian edition is 
also published. The magazine points out 
that by using these splits advertisers will 
be able to relate Nielsen sales data to 
magazine advertising. 

Life has changed its editorial staff, with 
Edward K. Thompson as new editor; he 
has been managing editor. George Hunt is 
new managing editor, and Philip Wootton 
executive editor. 

Magazine Publishers Association of 
Canada says dollar volume in reporting 
magazines at $10,892,927 was up 0.3 per 
cent in first six months of 1961 compared 
with 1960, and total linage at 1,608,174 
was down 1.9 per cent. 

Parents’ Magazine increases its guar- 
anteed circulation from 1,830,666 to 1,- 
875,000 and its one-page black-and-white 
rate from $9,170 to $9,725 effective with 
January 1962 issue. Change of newsstand 
price from 40 to 50 cents became effective 
in July. 

The Progressive Farmer announces an 
increase in advertising rates effective with 
the January 1962 issue, based on a circu- 
lation guarantee of 1,400,000. New rate for 
a black-and-white page is $6,800, or 6 per 
cent above the rate in effect since Janu- 
ary 1960. 

Publishers Information Bureau esti- 
mates show that magazine advertising in 
pages and revenue fell during first-half 
1961. Dollar volume was off 4 per cent from 
$436,072,393 in 1960 to $419,031,468 in 
1961 for 83 general and farm magazines. 
Page decline was 11 per cent, from 39,767 
to 35,424. However, total for first six 
months exceeded that for like period in 
all other years. 

Scientific American increases it guar- 
anteed monthly circulation from 275,000 
to 300,000 and cost of black-and-white 
page from $3,300 to $3,600, effective with 
Jan. 1962 issue. 

Sports Illustrated will increase its cir- 
culation base from 950,000 to 1 million 
the first issue of 1962, and new one-time 
rate for a black-and-white page will be $6,- 
665; for a four-color page, $9,950. 

Vogue has raised its rate base from 
400,000 to 425,000, effective with the July 
1961 issue, with no increase over present 
advertising rates. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, reports 
its “Operations Friendship” program for 
Shell Oil Co. has succeeded with “inspiring 
speed and smoothness.” Devised by the 
Bureau in cooperation with newspapers as 
a promotion effort behind Shell’s $15-mil- 
lion newspaper campaign, its objective was 
to create closer contact between newspaper 


publishers and advertising directors ap4 
Shell division and district managers. 

Daily and Sunday newspaper circ. 
lation in the U. S. and Canada reached , 
combined record total of 114,486,336 Copies 
per average issue in six-months’ peri 
ended March 31, according to ABC. They 
are 531 morning, 1,491 evening, 564 Sy. 
day, and eight all-day papers for a toy 
of 2,394, as compared with 2,419 a year agp 

Summer slump psychology is attacke 
by Bureau of Advertising in its latest a4 
vertisement in Newspaper Promotion Ad 
vertising Campaign series. It points oy 
that retail sales in June and July 19% 
total $37 billion, only 9 per cent belgy 
peak November-December buying season 

“27 Nutshell Facts about Newsp. 
pers” has been issued by Bureau of Ag. 
vertising. Among items is: “Advertisers jp. 
vest more in newspapers than in television 
radio, magazines, and outdoor advertising 
combined.” 


BROADCAST 


Time-Life Broadeast, Ine., will be tk 
consolidation of all television and radjy 
activities of Time, Inc. Chairman of boar 
will be Roy E. Larsen. Company now ows 
and operates stations KLZ and KLZ-Ty. 
Denver; WOOD and WOOD-TV, Gran 
Rapids; WFBM and WFBM-TV, India. 
apolis, and WTCN and WTCN-TV, Mix 
neapolis. 

WNTA-TV (Channel 13), Newark 
N. J., has been sold by National Telefil 
Associates, Inc., to the National Educa 
tional Television and Radio Center, Nev 
York. The station was sold for $6,200, 
and subject to FCC approval. The thre 
national networks, ABC, CBS, and NBC 
contributed $500,000 each to this sum, ani 
WOR-TV and WNEW-TV $250,000 each 
Balance of purchase price is being met by 
grants from funds and foundations. Plas 
are to operate WNTA-TV as New York: 
first non-commercial educational statin 
on Jan. 1; it will continue regular com 
mercial programing at least till end d 
August. Meanwhile, Gov. Robert Meyne 
has filed a brief with FCC, seeking to bloc 
sale, saying it is an attempt to depriv 
New Jersey of its only TV outlet. 


AGENCIES AND ADVERTISERS 


American Association of Advertisin 
Agencies has opened a Central Regia 
office in Chicago at 228 North LaSadk 
Street. John L. Del Mar is in charge. 

New AAAA roster lists 337 membe 
agencies, operating 735 offices in 112 U.S 
cities and 55 outside the U. S. Number 
last year was 313. 

Grey Advertising, Inc. has realigntl 
its top executive group. Herbert D. Straus 
an executive vice president, has bet 
elected president; Arthur C. Fatt, who he 
been president, becomes board chairma 
and chief executive officer. Lawrence Valet 
stein, who has been chairman of execulitt 
committee and board chairman, will cor 
tinue as executive committee chairman. 

Terms in film production are & 
plained in ANA’s “Layman’s Guide ® 
Terms Used in Film Production.” Cost ® 
$5.00 to those not ANA members. 
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10 CONQUER 
SUMMER MISERIES 


THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT LYING 


What makes us lie— 
and why we all do 


12-Page Special Report 
WHAT’S AHEAD 

IN THE RACE 

INTO SPACE 


PAGEANT’S COMPLETE 
HOME BARTENDER’S GUIDE 
AND PARTY MANUAL 


Now taking advertising 





@ 98.4% newsstand sales 


© 60.7% of circulation in cities of 
100,000 or over 


@ Average family income: $9,254 
@ 500,000 circulation guaranteed 


@ Male readers 50.6%, median age 
39; female readers 49.4%, median 
age 37. 59.3% attended college! 


December issue closes August 20. 4-color available throughout magazine. Frequency and combination dis- 
counts with other Macfadden publications apply. Pageant has been published for 17 successful years. 
Published by Macfadden Publications, Inc. Call Macfadden, LExington 2-9050. 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


SESt veSr ; JUNE AND FIRST SIX MONTHS 1961 VS 1960 
MARKET U.S.A.! ‘ 
JUNE FIRST FIVE MONTHS 


: 1961 vs 1960 1961 vs 1960 
The ideal test market % % of % % of 


meeting every require- Gainorloss Total Gainorloss Total 
GENERAL 


ment! 
‘ — Alcoholic Beverages —43 79 
Syracuse's position as 


America’s Best Test Market Seeds +54 


is confirmed by an Il-year 
Baby Foods 


continuing study made by 
Baking Products 


Selling Research, Inc. and doc- 
umented by Sales Manage- : Beverages 
ment Magazine. ~~" Cereals and Breakfast Foods 





Condiments 


~P laa Dairy Products 
unmatched delivery of Frozen Foods 


‘ard of New York State. ai vial Gti 


No combination of media can 


deliver comparable coverage Industrial 





at comparable cost. 
Insurance 


the SYRACUSE Medical 


NEWSPAPERS Public Utilities 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 


Repre ted Nat y by Publishing and Media 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


Radio, TV and Phonographs 


N Sporting Goods, Cam. and Photo Suppl. 
. Tobacco ... 
/ 


Toilet Requisites 


TT IK | | ONS Dentifrices 
Il d J 1 \ Men’‘s Toiletries 
Q] TARR ~nepaciong Cosmetics 
N : : * 4 Transportation 
OF THE BIG Airways : 7 With f 


A Bus Lines \ . Coun ty 


Railroads \ ‘ d r ti 
Steamships . . parativ 
































Tours 


Wearing Apparel 


WITH ONE ORDER... TOTAL GENERAL 
SAVE UP TO 23% 
SPECIFY THE TEXAS NEWSPAPER AUTOMOTIVE 
GROL P Gasoline and Oils —41.5 27 +70.3 
* Beaumont Enterprise and Journal Passenger Cars—New —26.8 10.3 —29.3 
* Dallas Times Herald 
* Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
* Houston Chronicle 
* San Antonio Express and News TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE ..... —23.0 228 ~126 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE =7A 100.0 —8.4 











Tires and Tubes + 32.9 3.0 + 23.9 
Trucks and Tractors —34.3 0.2 —21.4 


879,137... AILY CIRCULATION 
830,656. SUNDAY CIRCULATION Prepared exclusively for Media/scope by Media Records, Inc. 











Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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NEWSPAPERS THAT MEAN BUSINESS IN SAN DIEGO 


With furniture-household-appliance store sales of more than $83 million last year, San Diego 
County ranked 11th among the nation’s 200 leading counties in this category. Note these com- 
parative totals: 


ee eee eee eee ee LUl—™ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . . . . .. . =. «. «© « « « « « $83,088,000 
DADE (MIAMI), EE <5 Wiaalleh DORR Mee ob ols oe $78,271,000 
KING (SEATTLE), WASHINGTON. . . . - « « « « $66,496,000 


Two metropolitan newspapers sell the important San Diego market: The San Diego Union and 
Evening Tribune. Combined daily circulation is 228,437 (ABC 9/30 /60). 


SALES ESTIMATES: 1961 SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


The San Diego Union | LVENING TRIBUNE 


eZ COPLEY NEWSPAPERS: 15 Hometown Daily News- 
" == papers covering San Diego, California — Greater Los 
THE RING OF TRUTH” ewe apens Angeles — Springfield, Illinois—and Northern Illi- 
nois. Served by the Copley Washington Bureau and 
The Copley News Service. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NELSON ROBERTS 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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While more newspapers keep coming 
up with more new kinds of discounts, 
the day may not be far off when big 
advertisers buy franchises in news- 
papers, just as they do now in TV. 
James McCaffrey, senior v.p., Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, told the ANA that 
the newspaper industry is learning 
that such franchises, at substantially 
reduced rates because of high volume, 


can be sold “if the inducements are 


proper.” 


a * + 


Among new developments in media 
research are advances by television, 
business publications, and newspa- 
pers. 

The Bureau of Advertising recently 
unvziled its “Optiscan” eye-camera, 
which simultaneously records the re- 
spondent’s eye movements and the 
page-areas they're moving over. Pilot 
tests using Optiscan, mounted on a 
helmet worn by respondent, indicate 











Retail Sales 

Food 

General Merchandise 
Apparel 

Furniture, Household 
Gasoline 

Automotive 

Drug 


An average of 24.5%! 


The 100-county Fort Worth Market 
is covered best everyday by the. . . 


Source 
Sales Management 
rT of 
Buying Power’’ 





OF ALL TEXAS 
BUSINESS... 

IS DONE IN THE 
FORT WORTH MARKET 


% of Texas Market 


25.1% 
23.6 
24.1 
21.3 
23.2 
26.9 
26.8 
24.8 



































a “very high correlation” among 
reader's interest in a product, the @ 
tention he gives an advertisement fg 
the product, and the chances of his 
recalling the ad. These results, say 
BOA, suggest that readership regal 
scores are “heavily weighted wih 
live prospects and by no means a 
count for total readers of ads.” 


* 7” * 


Step-by-step addition of individgd 
elements, or “cues,” gradually h 
ing up an advertisement as the 
spondent watches, is the latest te 
nique testing recall and retention 
industrial advertising. 

This “Cumulative Cue Technig 
developed for Chemical and E 
neering News by Chilton Res 
should prove flexible enough to 
any single element against any 
selected target-group of readers 
interest or job function. In addi 
it should, over the long run, e 
advertisers to improve effecti 
of their reader communication. 

Respondent is first exposed to) 
unstructured sketch and rough 
out of the advertisement being te 
is asked whether he remembers 
he does, he is asked to name the 
uct, the company, and to play bae 
much of the copy as he can. 

If there is no recall, an ove 
over the rough replaces the 
with the illustration as it actually » 
peared in the ad. Same series of ques 
tions follows. 

If the interviewer still draws: 
blank, next overlay adds _produt 
name, and questions are repeated 
Company name is then added. La 
overlay shows the full advertisement. 


*” * * 


Television Bureau of Advertisix 
is already well along in its long rang 
project at Penn State to explore a 
vertising effectiveness and new ted 
niques to study the basics of the com 
munication and learning process. 

Now Governor LeRoy Collins bs 
proposed establishment by the \& 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
“a well-equipped, highly respect 
research center, housed on or near! 
university campus.” Center, he urge With cop 
should utilize “graduate  studenk ames 
among others, to engage in fields ¢ 
study thus far untapped.” He «itt 
specifically qualitative research # 
programing and advertising. Such 
center, he said, could become a 
point for forums and conferences 
industry problems. 


\ 
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“Me look 
worried, 
- Mrs. Grymczyk?’ 





“Well, if I do it’s because I am worried. 


“You see I run the promotion that puts across th 
basic impression of our medium to advertisers. | 
It does, too — gets us business. 


“But that’s just the basic impression. We’ve gc 
at least nine other reasons why advertisers i 
should go along with us. Sure, our salesmen | 
may have mentioned them all at various time? 
but how much will buyers remember 
when they’re ready to buy? 


“T’ve got the awful feeling that advertisers 
all over are buying our competition for some 
of these other reasons when we actually have 
better values to offer on the same points. I can’ 
— put all of them in our impression promotion — 
ally ap how am I gonna’ tell them? See what I mean?” 
rf ques 
“T’m not sure I do, Mr. Jones. But I do know 
this—I clean two agency offices in this building 
and very often when those men are working 


raws | 
produc 





=peatet late, they’re always looking things up 

d. Las in a book just like that.” 

semen 

ertisilg 

rane “Oh, that! STANDARD Rate. Sure, we have 
aie mi an ad in there with our basic im----- 


HEY... wait a minute! ... 


>w tech 
he cot 
ess. 
lins he 
the Ne 

asters | i 

especie 

r near! 

1e ug With competent, strategically placed 
students information in SRDS 


“ YOU ARE THERE 
Selling by helping people buy. 


arch 3 
. Such é 
e ak 
ences 


; 
} 


“That's it, Mrs. Grymezyk! That’s the place to!| 
put all our good points. Every last one of them) 
Why I can anchor my whole story here where al) 
our prospects have to look before their schedule! 
are frozen. Thanks a million, Mrs. Grymczyk.”’| 















SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc, 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


C Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 
. LD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL.—YORKTOWN 6-8500 













VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


Show 
SUNDAY 


Candid Camera 
. Ed Sullivan 

What's My Line 

Jack Benny 


Dennis The Menace 


MONDAY 


1. Andy Griffith 
2. Danny Thomas 
3. Cheyenne 


4. June Allyson 
5. Wells Fargo 


TUESDAY 


|. Garry Moore 


2. Thriller 


Red Skelton 
Rifleman 
Wyatt Earp 


WEDNESDAY 
1. Wagon Train 


Rating 


Network 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


CBS 


CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


Sponsor 


Bristol-Myers 
Colgate 
Allstate 

State Farm 
Insurance 
Kellogg 


General Foods 
General Foods 
Bristol-Myers, 
Union Carbide, 
DuPont, 
Warner, 
Procter G Gamble 
DuPont 
American 
Tobacco, 
Beechnut 


Plymouth- 
DeSoto- Valiant 
Helene Curtis, 
Dalton, 

American 
Tobacco, 
Glenbrook Labs 
Sinclair Oil 
Procter G Gamble 
General Mills, 
Procter G Gamble 


Revion, 
Nabisco 


3 


TOP FIVE PROGRAMS DAILY* 


Show 


I've Got a Secret 


THURSDAY 


1 


Untouchables 


. My Three Sons 
. Real McCoys 
. Donna Reed 


. Bachelor Father 


FRIDAY 


| 


77 Sunset Strip 


. Twilight Zone 
. Rawhide 


. Eyewitness To History 
. Flintstones 


SATURDAY 


1. Gunsmoke 
pa 
3. Checkmate 


Have Gun, Will Travel 


Rating 


19.5 


JUNE 1-7, 196) 


Network 


CBS 


Sponsor 


Bristol-Myers 


Whitehall, 
Liggett & Myer 
Schick, 
Armour, 
Beecham 
Chevrolet 


Campbell Soup 
American 
Tobacco 


American Chic 
American Hom 
Beecham, 

Se 

Liggett G My 
General Foods, 
Sterling Drug, 
Drackett, 
Moores 
Firestone 
Miles Labs, 
R. J. Reynolds 


Remington Ra 
Whitehall 
Brown G 


Williamson, 
Kimberly-Clark 
Sterling, 
Parliaments, 
Moores 

Miles Labs, 
Ralston 


Kraft 

Lever Bros 
Brown G 
Williamson, 
Bristol-Myers, 
DuPont, 
Haggar Slacks 


Perry Como 
Price Is Right 


Naked City . Perry Mason 


. Leave It To Beaver 20.4 ABC 


Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market areas covered 
it is a measure of audience. 


TVQ TOP 15 PROGRAMS IN VIEWERS’ OPINION 


JUNE 1961 (all terms in percentages) 


Total U.S.A. 
Fam. TvQ 





Midwest 
Program 


Bonanza 
Wagon Train 
Andy Griffith 
Real McCoys 
Red Skelton 


Flintstones 
Gunsmoke 

My Three Sons 
Rawhide 

Perry Mason 


VINNNO OOOO UNSbWwnNn— 


Untouchables 
Checkmate 
Route 66 

77 Sunset Strip 
Candid Camera 


Familiarity: The proportion of respondents with any opinion about a program. This measures the awareness of the program. 


TvQ Score: A qualitative measurement of the degree of enthusiasm for a program. This score is determined by dividing the per@ 
saying that a show is ‘one of my favorites’’ by the per cent to whom the show is familiar. 


TvQ, a division of Home Testing Institute, measures the intrinsic appeal of programs—not the size of audience. It is a mease® 
preference. 
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WHAT PHOTO? 


John Computerson had such a juicy job at one of the top rep firms that 
many wished him ill. 


In fact, someone tried to have him jailed. Seems there was a wave of 
ruthless purse-snatching* going on in the office. Valuables disappearing 
at night. Scotch leaking from desks. Kleenex missing. 





One day the police appeared with photo in hand and this story: the 
watchman had dusted the floor with flour, then hidden with camera aimed. 
He caught, he said, an incriminating photo, as sketched here. John claimed 
it was a frame-up. He proved that the photo was a fake by pointing out 
one flaw in the picture. 


On behalf of John Computerson, we offer rewards to all who detect the 
flaw. Your reward may be round or rectangular, thick or thin. Either way, 
it’s a prize worthy of your talents. 


*But they never got the precious pocket book that proves WMAL-TV has the 
largest audience in the Washington, D. C. market. 6 PM to Midnight all week. 
(ARB, April 61) 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 
An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 





lated with WMAL & WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C.; WSVA-TV & WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 
First Quarter — 1961 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 


Business Papers 





Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 
Spot Television 
Spot Radio 


Outdoor 


121.3 


ieee «(116.0 





First Quarter 1961 


$ Volume 
1961 


$ Volume 
1960 





Newspapers 


$ 151,126,000 


$ 155,961,000" 





Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


18,781,000 


Prepared exclusively 
20,804,000 MEDIA/SCOPE by | 
Lasser & Co. SOM 





General Magazines 


184,105,000 


Newspapers: Media 
184,581,000 ; ords, Inc. Supp 
Publishers Inte 





Business Papers 


115,873,000 


R Bureau. General 
129,473,000 zines: Publishers | 
mation Bureau. Bu: 





Farm Publications 


13,581,000 


Papers: J. K. Lassersl 
15,576,000 2.8 Farm Publications: 
Publication Reports 





Network TV 


182,478,000 


Network Television! 
171,900,000 6.2 BAR reports from ™ 
vision Bureau of 





Network TV Talent 


94,071,000 


tising. Spot Tele 
106,715,000 Television Burts 
Advertising. Spot & 





Spot Television 


151,328,000 


a Station Represents 
155,527,000 7 Assn. Outdoor: 0 
Advertising Inc, 





Spot Radio 


40,324,000 


TV talent and produ 
43,805,000" = 7 MEDIA/SCOPE. 





Outdoor 








22,000,000 





23,800,000 








R = Revised 


Data on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 


and other media not available quarterly on an adeqyate basis. 
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“SELL ME 
IN THE 
MORNING,” 
says BUFFALO. 


The early advertiser catches the sale in Buffalo and 
Western New York where women, for example, start each 
day with the Courier-Express and its retail ads. 


The Buffalo Courier-Express carries more weekday 
women’s clothing store linage than any other paper in 
the country except the New York Post and the Los 
Angeles Times. We have led the women’s clothing store 
field in Western New York since 1952. 


Buffalo’s real estate advertisers and six leading grocery 
chains, too, put the greatest percentage of their linage in 
the morning Courier-Express. These graphs show the 
comparison. Here’s the linage score in three vitally fem- 
inine fields: 


WEEKDAY LINAGE 

WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING Courier-Express 
STORES 


News 





SIX LEADING Courier-Express 
GROCERY bs | News 
CHAINS 
REAL Courier-Express wes 
ESTATE t 


Source: Media Records 











Take a cue from these advertisers who know the 
Western New York market best. Schedule the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


ROP COLOR 
7 DAYS 


Represented Nationally 
By: 

Newspaper Marketing 

Associates 

New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

los Angeles 


Son Francisco 
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“Bakers 


Growth 


Baking Industry. Keep 
Ahead of Nation’s Rate” 
analyzes data from the 1958 Census 
of Manufactures to compare total 
shipments by product type in 1958 
with those of 1954 for wholesale, 
home service, retail multi-outlet, and 
grocery chain bakeries. From 1954 
through 1956, bakers matched the 
2 per cent growth rate of most U. 5. 
industries. But during the 1957-58 
recession, bakers’ shipments jumped 
16 per cent while many other indus- 
tries lost momentum. By 1958, fewer 
baking companies and fewer plants 
than in 1954 did more total business, 
installed more automated equipment. 
and hired more employees per plant 
than ever before.—A. 


Curtis Publishing Co. reports a 
larger and broader market for for- 
eign travel. Passports issued to resi- 
dents of the Middle Atlantic States 
continue to increase, but in 1960 
accounted for 35.1 per of all 
L. S. passports issued, against 45.3 
per cent in 1950. Fastest percentage 
gain, from 9.3 per cent in 1950 to 
18.3 per cent last year, was registered 
by the Pacific States. The South At- 
lantic’s share is also growing fast. 
Europe was the destination for nearly 
85 per cent of 1960's 853,087 U. S. 
passport holders. Estimates for this 
fiscal year, ending June 30, run to 
930,000 passports. Airlines 
73 per cent of 1960's overseas pas- 
senger traffic.—B. 


cent 


carried 


The Dallas Times Herald’s “1960 
Census Tract Data” features a map of 
Dallas County, color coding each tract 
by median property value, and show- 
ing population of each tract. Other 
data for each tract include popula- 
tion breakdown by race, number of 
persons per household, housing 
breakdowns by occupancy and con- 
dition, and numbers of properties of 
varying value in each tract. Further 
information covers detailed condition 
and plumbing facilities of homes in 
each area of more than 10,000 in- 
habitants, newspaper circulation and 
penetration, and economic trends of 
Dallas and Dallas County between 
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1940 and 1960. Population of Dallas 
County during the 20 years grew 
from 398.564 to 951.527.—C. 


Farm Journal. Movement toward 
compulsory farm controls; more re- 
search on European techniques of 
limited hog feeding: greater use of 
pesticides, fertilizers, and mechanical 
harvesting to beat the labor problem: 
plant breeding for fast adjustment to 
new growing environments: these are 
a few of the intriguing predictions 
covered in detail by “What's Ahead 
in Farming.” First 1961 edition of 
the semi-annual publication includes 
reports by Farm Journal editors on 
everything from “radical changes” 
in farm building architecture to the 
farming outlook in each of 10 re- 
gional areas across the U. S.—D, 


Nation’s Business reports that 
America entered 1961 with the “first 
half-trillion dollar economy the world 
has ever known,” with highest rate of 
retail sales in history, more Ameri- 
cans holding jobs, and more business 
firms operating than ever before. 
“Sales Opportunities in a Changing 
Business Market” warns advertisers 
not to overlook new prospects in the 
many new firms launched each year 
—especially the “thousands of me- 
dium-sized companies representing 60 





per cent of total industrial purchasing 
power.” Booklet points out the many 
fields, such as plastics, natural gas, 
and life insurance, showing sales 
gains even during the late recession. 
Total number of business establish- 
ments, total number of manufacturing 





plants, and number of plants wig 
more than 500 employees are eny 
merated for each of 14 met ropolita 


areas.—E, 


American School and Universiy, 
Some $3.6 billion was spent in 1% 
to build 8,930 educational structurs 
says “Educational Building in 19 
Figure includes drops for pubk 


schools and junior colleges sin 





EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING 
IN 
1960 


American School 
and University 
12th Annual Survey 


The wurvey covers the wmmber o/ sew 






















1959, and gains for colleges, unive 
sities, private, and parochial schoo 
This volume, says the annual’s 12 


annual survey, cannot begin to me 


the construction backlog required} 
mounting enrollments. Report is 
spending and number of buildig 


completed in 1958, °59, and ‘@ 


region and school type, and, dun 
1960, by state. Other data covers 
of fuel, furnishings, air conditioning 
and other equipment by school ty 
school bond sales and interest 
and rising costs of building se 
Twenty-five cents.—F, 


Redbook. New studies on he 
aids, women’s hair preparations, 

housewares and small appliances 
available. Latter lists brands ol! 
items now owned by women 

scribers, and brands they plan to 

next. “A substantial proportion” 
the women are undecided about® 
placement brands. Among items, 
considered for purchase within 
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MARKET STUDIES 


next 12 months are vacuum cleaners. 
Irons are next. coffee makers third. 
Expensive items are generally bought 
by the user, while smaller, low-ticket 
appliances are often bought as gifts 
for others. Age breakdowns indicate 
that as age increases, buying plans 
for most items decrease.—G, 


San Francisco News-Call Bulletin. 
Information in the 1961 edition of 
“Factual Survey” gives buying power, 
newspaper circulation, population, 
and demographic characteristics of 
each of more than 30 Northern Cali- 


ae 





fornia counties. Booklet includes map 
showing each county, colored to indi- 
cate its assignment, where applicable, 
to one of seven marketing areas. 
Other data, from the 1960 Census of 
Housing, cover San Francisco and 
Daly City. Data from 1958 Census 
of Business give number of outlets 
and sales of 45 types of retail opera- 
tions in the San Francisco Marketing 
Area and in each of its three counties. 


-H. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. Money 
draws crowds. Since 1950. population 
of our richest states has grown five 
times faster than that of the least 
affluent. Areas with highest per capita 
incomes in 1960. says “Population 
and Its Distribution: The U. S. Mar- 
kets,” were Delaware, Washington, 
D. C., Connecticut, Nevada, New 
York, and California, in that order. 

ir average income of $2.914 per 
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head, spread among 36.5 million per- 
sons, compares with $1,453 for our 
six poorest states. Population in the 
high income states grew 27 per cent 
over the 10 years, while that of the 
lowest group increased but five per 
cent.—I, 


Keystone Broadcasting System 
reports 36] stations now affiliated 
with its Negro Network Division. This 
is a 30 per cent increase over its 278 
stations 10 years ago. A survey of 
these stations shows 43 quarter-hours 
of Negro-appeal programing aired by 
the average station each week, while 
six of them broadcast between 41 and 
100 hours per week. Keystone says 
that because most Negro families 
grow faster than most White families, 
larger Negro audiences are develop- 
ing in all areas, despite a “migratory 
exodus” from South to North, and 
from East to the Midwest and West. 
Report also lists location of its Negro 
Network affiliates by state, with the 
great majority in the South.—J. 


Television Advertising Repre- 
sentatives reports that the average 


home-owning family in five major 


markets served by Westinghouse sta- 
tions spends five hours and _ three 
minutes per day watching television. 
This compares to four hours and 10 
minutes for renting families. Per- 
market of 


centage breakdowns by 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


Circle letter of reports wanted: AB CDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQRST. 


Your Name and Title:—__-- ~~ 


added time spent with television by 
home-owning families range from 18 
per cent more in Baltimore to 25 per 
cent higher in San Francisco. Five- 
market average is 2] per cent. Every 
hour of the broadcast day, says 
“Viewing by Home 
more of these families than of renters. 
Five market average is 18 per cent 
higher between 6:00 P.M. and mid- 
night, and 25 per cent more between 


7:00 A.M. and 6:00 P.M.—K. 


Owners,” gets 


Family Cirele’s “Circulation Anal- 
ysis” gives county-by-county circula- 
tion listed by 300 metropolitan areas, 
and by state, plus circulation in such 
“other places” in each state as Fergus 


Falls (1,040), Fertile (81), and Flom 
(22), all in Minnesota. Data, based 
on the magazine’s October 1960 
issue, also cover circulation beyond 
our borders, including 17,602 listed 
as “miscellaneous military,” and state 
circulation by Nielsen area and by 
regional edition.—L. 





Company: 
Address: 
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The Asia Magazine. A 28-minute 
slide presentation includes photos of 
the 12 countries of free Asia covered 
by the new Sunday supplement, and 
details of the area’s changing mar- 
keting pattern. Presentation includes 
dimensions of Asia’s circulation 
among its target audience of 650,000 
English-speaking Asian families, and 
describes editorial format and staff. 


Bureau of Advertising’s speak- 
“27 Nutshell Facts About 
“speed in- 


ers guide, 
Newspapers,” 
dex” giving page number of each 
fact. Among the facts: A full-page 
newspaper advertisement in every 
U. S. daily costs “slightly more than 
a penny a copy”; one-third of all 
advertising is in newspapers; since 
1940, number of U. S. adults has in- 
creased 26 per cent, while daily 
newspaper circulations have increased 


includes a 


13 per cent. 





STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 





ANGRY FATHER: “Young man, 
what's the idea of bringing my 
daughter home at 3 in the 
morning?’ 
SUITOR: ‘'It started to rain!’’ 
witrf-tv Wheeling 

THE TALL MAN from way outer 
space stood in the desert with his disintegrat- 
ing gun leveled on a tall cactus. "We have 
ways of making you talk,’ he threatened. 

Wheeling witrf-tv 
IN THIS DAY AND AGE, it takes nerves of 
steel just to be a neurotic! 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
CONSUMER RESEARCH PANEL depicted in the 
WTReffigy ADworld Series and underlined 
"Brand X or Brand Exodus?” has prompted 
other suggestions: “Who's Ahead Hunters,’’ 
The Comparison Shoppers,’ ‘Knights of the 
Sound Label” and “Counter Spies." Send in 
your suggestions! 

Wheeling wirf-tv 
PERSONNEL MANAGER: “Tell me, young man, 
what have you done?” 
JOB APPLICANT: “‘About what?’ 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
TWO INMATES at the asylum were discussing 
their love offair. ‘Don’t fight it, Sweetheart, 
begged the boy. “This thing is buggier than 
both of us.” 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
THE TROUBLE with ‘‘working like a horse’ oll 
day is that you're too tired at night to do 
anything but hit the hay. 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
ADVERTISING RESULTS are delivered when 
your messages are transmitted to the Wheel- 
ing - Steubenville TV ience by WTRF-TV 
from Wheeling. Ask Hollingbery! 


<7 


T. R. Effic 





CHANNEL [N WHEELING 


SEVEN C —ss« WEESST VIRGINIA 











PROMOTIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


Esquire. Shick Electric Shavers, 
Admiral stereo sets, and Old Spice 
men’s toiletries joined four apparel 
manufacturers to back what Esquire 
calls the first multi-page joint “Back- 


to-College” fashion promotion ever 
sponsored in a men’s magazine. Pro- 
motion was further strengthened by 
“Campus Authentics,” a preview of 
men’s college wear for fall. Esquire 
is also showing the color film. “The 
Big Change,” in advertising centers 
across the U. S. Film points up new 
editorial policy of “less froth and 
frivolity, more quality and sophisti- 
cation.” 


Holiday sponsored a luncheon an- 
nouncing the new “Open House in 
Europe” plan to extend the usual 
tourist season into the fall. Open 
house aspect of the plan, developed 
by the European Travel Commission, 
is arrangement for touring Ameri- 
cans to visit and inspect dozens of 
factories and workshops, and “get to 
know the skilled craftsmen and arti- 
sans behind Europe’s famous prod- 
ucts.” Plan will be heavily advertised 
and merchandised throughout U. S. 


Life. “Make a thorough study of 
media available in your community. 
Determine which will afford you the 
most economical, and at the same 
time most effective coverage of your 
market. 

“Tailor your advertising appeal to 
the kinds of people each medium you 
use is reaching. 

“Plan a continuing campaign rath- 
er than a big splash. 

“When making long term contracts 
with any medium, be sure there is a 
convenient cancellation clause which 
you may invoke if the need arises.” 

These are just a few of the hints 
on one of the 91 pages of “The 
ABC’s of Automotive Advertising.” 
designed to guide advertising by auto 
dealers. Among many other topics, 
handbook also discusses relationship 
of national advertising to local, where 
the dealer can find good ideas, con- 
siderations in selecting an agency, 
campaign planning, testing advertis- 
ing, size of advertising budgets, fre- 
quency, and what the dealer can do to 


_men’s apparel advertisers quotes te 


“compete with competitors with larg. 
er budgets.” 


Magazine Publishers Asso, 
tion. Three ways to do busing 
abroad are: Export and sell via dy 
tributors; establish overseas sales» 
manufacturing subsidiaries; licgne 
your product or process to foreig, 
manufacturers. So says “How U.§ 
International Magazines Can 

You Sell in Today’s Booming My 
kets World-Wide.” Booklet lists com 
tries reached by international pub 
cations of American publishers gy 
addresses and total circulations g 
each. Other information _ includy 
classifications of U. S. internation) 
magazines, objectives of internationg 
advertising, and brief descriptions ¢ 
the Latin American, Australian, Weg 
ern European, and Japanese markek 























Modern Railroads bound its f& 
ture article, “A Revolution Rides t 
Rails,” into its June issue as a 
rate pocket-size booklet. Article ; 
photo-story on the capability, mob 
ernization, and place of our railroak 
in America’s economy, is fastened) 
a perforated strip and easily removed 
from the magazine. Among ole 
items, booklet reports that $1 wort 
of fuel carries “40 tons of vehick’ 
151 miles via rail, 12 miles by trad 


and 3.1 miles in the air. 















National Broadcasting Com 
pany’s color telecasting plans forthe 
1961-62 season were revealed ini 
Chicago presentation before 20# 
manufacturers and officers of t 
Electronics Industry Association 
Event coincided with the Home Fu 
nishings Market at the Merchandise 
Mart. Set makers were told that NB 
TV would boost color output to 1,6 
hours next season, up 60 per ca 
from last. 

















Playboy’s brochure directed » 






National Industrial Conference Boat 
to the effect that the U. S. populatie 
will be a fifth larger by 1970, bt 
persons under 30 will increase h 
nearly one-third and those betwet 
20 and 29 will increase by #F 
cent. And, says Playboy, it’s j® 
those young men who set the styl 
spend the most for “look-apped- 
especially the young business # 
professional men, among whom # 
34 per cent of the readers. 
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CENSUS BUREAU 
TABS FAMILIES 


TARITA OF TAH! 


The Fort Worth metropolitan market is the manufacturing center of the 
Southwest and the third largest market in all Texas in retail sales. 

The big Sunday newspaper in Fort Worth is the Star-Telegram, with 
total circulation nearly four times more than the second newspaper. 
The Star-Telegram reaches 67 per cent of all homes in the 

metropolitan Fort Worth market, compared with 22 per cent for the 
second newspaper. In addition, the Star-Telegram gives better than 20 
per cent family coverage in another 37 counties in the rich oil, ranch 
and agricultural area of West Texas, better than 10 per cent coverage 
in an additional 30 counties. It is one of America’s leading 

newspapers in advertising lineage. Each of the Fort Worth Sunday 
newspapers distributes a syndicated Sunday magazine. The Sunday 
magazine of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram is PARADE. 





in 59 of its 65 key markets 
PARADE is distributed by the 
largest (or only) Sunday 


newspaper. This includes 8 of the 


13 big metropolitan markets—such 


as Washington, St. Louis 


ind Mian 


y magazine 


n the newspapers that distribu 


it. Market by market, PARADE 


newspapers invite Comparison 


te 


PARADE-THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF STRONG NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION REACHING 10 MILLION FAMILIES EVERY WEEK. 
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bait seems only proper that the 
government be willing to pay rates 
determined as reasonable by an 
impartial regulatory agency...99 


—Charles H. Beard, general traffic manager, Union Carbide Corporation, testifying 
before surface transportation subcommittee of Senate Commerce Committee, 
as quoted in Traffic World 


To advertisers concerned with the 
venerable hassle about use of defense 
funds for advertising there may be 
some food for thought in the para- 
dox of Section 22 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act whereby the Federal 
government—which regulates trans- 
portation rates as part of a national 
transportation policy to promote a 
strong common carrier system—may 
itself purchase transportation below 
the minimum rates prescribed by its 
own laws. 


The implications may not be imme- 
diately evident, unless you are a 
transportation man who has seen the 
increasing trend of large commercial 
shippers to operate their own private 
fleets to avoid mounting transporta- 
tion costs and increased regulatory 
entanglements. 


Mr. Beard, who controls annual ex- 
penditures for transportation of 
some $80 million and is himself a 
strong advocate of a sound common 
carrier system, has this to say of the 
Federal government’s contradictory 
position: 


“For every million dollars the gov- 
ernment saves through dep 
rates, someone must pay the differ- 
ence. Often it is felt that the only 
way the lated carriers can make 
up this difference is by taking an 
additional amount out of the pockets 
of commercial shippers. 


“This has caused me to question 
whether the resulting combination of 
higher rates charged commercial 
shippers and the depressed rates 
given government agencies doesn’t 
encourage more private transporta- 
tion.” 


Mr. Beard’s point is well taken. 
Consider this further paradox: gov- 
ernment expenditures for travel and 
transportation of freight for fiscal 
1961 are estimated at $3.6 bil- 
lion; for transportation subsidies, 
research, development, regulatory 
agency expenses and other transpor- 
tation activities, the figure is $5.5 
billion. This latter figure includes a 
$1.2 billion estimate for such items 
as ship construction and operating 
differential costs for U.S. steamship 
companies; payments to air carriers; 
St. Lawrence Seaway costs and navi- 
gation projects of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Highway funds 
account for another $2.9 billion. 


As a user of transportation, there- 
fore, the Federal government of 
course has an obligation to manage 
well its direct transportation budget 
of $3.6 billion. But there is growing 
sentiment that buying transportation 
at prices below the cost-of-service 
rates prescribed for the general pub- 
lic is not the way to do this; such 
“economizing” on one side of the 
ledger might well increase the already 
sizeable budgetary item for transpor- 
tation promotion and subsidy on the 
other. 

Concern with these warning signals 
has a particular significance for mar- 
keting men, too, because it explains 
in part the unusual composition and 
climate of one of today’s most con- 
centrated markets, composed of the 
managements of common carrier 
railroads, truck lines, waterways 
operators and air lines — and the 
transportation executives like Mr. 
Beard of industrial firms whose 
freight provides 90% of the carriers’ 
revenues — who share in national 
transportation policies a community 
of interest with the government au- 
thorities charged with maintaining 
the competitive balances and equi- 
ties of the national transportation 
system. 

This triumvirate of carrier officials, 
industrial traffic executives and gov- 
ernment regulatory officials consti- 
tutes the transportation management 
group. Responsible for far-reaching 
financial decisions and for large an- 
nual capital and budgetary expendi- 
tures for transportation equipment 
and services, this group can be 
defined most concisely in terms of 
its interests in all facets of the trans- 
portation complex. 

Serving the extensive and highly spe- 
cialized informational needs of the 
og see management group 
has been the function of Traffic 
World each week for fifty-three 
years. In 1960, Traffic World’s 4800- 
plus pages of editorial text reported 
factually and in detail on all the 
major transportation issues and de- 
velopments of the day: financial, leg- 
islative, regulatory and judicial. 
Service to readers is reflected in 
service to advertisers who have a 
variety of objectives: influencing 
transportation policies, promoting 
sales of transportation services and 
equipment, building prestige in 
transportation-financial circles. 


he weekly new i 
BDeeme ae WS ORs) mee es 
Stamford + Chicago + Atlanta + Palo Alto + Washington, D.C. 
For more information see Traffic World Service-Ad, Class. 148, Standard Rate & Data 
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AUGUST 
Georgia Assn. of Broadcastey 
King & Prince Hotel, St, ¢ 
mon’s Island, Ga. 
Newspaper Advertising Exeg, 
tives Assn. of the Caroling 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, \.¢ 


SEPTEMBER 
Iowa Daily Press Assn., Ho 
Savery, Des Moines. 
Affiliated Advertising Agencis 
Network, Sheraton - Blackstoy 
Chicago. 
Michigan Assn. of Broadcaster 
Hidden Valley, Gaylord, Mich 
Magazine Publishers Assn. Hy 
tel Commodore, New York. 
National Industrial Conferen, 
Board, Waldorf-Astoria, N, Y. 
Advertising Federation of Amer. 
ica, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa. 
Louisiana Assn. of Broadcas. 
ers, Buena Vista Beach Hot) 
Biloxi, Miss. 
National Federation of Adve 


: tising Agencies, Lake Towe 


Motel, Chicago. 
Ohio Daily Newspaper Adve. 


: tising Executives Assn., For 


Hayes Hotel, Columbus. 


OCTOBER 
Advertising Research Found 
tion, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 
American Marketing Assn. 
Louisville Chapter, Hanow: 
College, Hanover, Indiana. 
Mail Advertising Service Ass. 
International, Statler-Hiltn 
New York. 

National Federation of Adve 
tising Agencies, Statler-Hiltm 
Washington, D. C. 

Direct Mail Advertising Ass. 
Statler-Hilton, New York. 
Junior Panel Outdoor Adverts 
ing Assn., Sheraton Hotel, (i 
cago. 

Alberta Weekly Newspape 
Assn., Macdonald Hotel, 
monton. 

Inland Daily Press Assn., Drak 
Hotel, Chicago. 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, Hotel del Coronah 
Coronado, Cal. 

Agricultural Publishers Ass. 
Chicago Athletic Associatioe 
Chicago. 

Associated Business Publice 
tions, The Drake, Chicago. 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
Outdoor Advertising Asst. * 
America, Diplomat Hotel, 
lywood-By-The-Sea, Fla. 
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Hotel, Chi 


Vewspapes 
Hotel, f 


Publice 
1icago. 


(Jjata, Incorporated 


Responding to the complex informational needs of business, advertising 
and marketing, offers complete research and data processing services. 


Through its five specialized operating divisions: 
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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA SERVICE DIVISION 


Practical electronic computer applications to streamline media department 
operations and provide more precise data for improved decision-making 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


Experienced survey research staff, geared to perform all types of media, 
market and consumer studies and to provide complete research tabulation 
services 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS SERVICE DIVISION 


Efficient data processing to supplement on-premise installations and to 
perform accounting and business functions for firms that want the benefits 
of automation 


ADVERTISING IMPACT MEASUREMENT SERVICE DIVISION 


Comprehensive publication research service providing quantitative reader 
recognition scores and qualitative verbatim reactions for both editorial and 
advertising content 


MEDIA ALLOCATION THROUGH ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
(MATEC) DIVISION 


Pertinent media and market analyses, conforming to exact sales and/or 
distribution areas, drawing upon extensive machine language data and 
prepared through high-speed processing 


phone, wire or write... 


SRDS ata T; 432 Park Avenue South 

ey | a ATICOTPOTATEA newyork 16, New York 
: : Telephone: MU 9-6250 

Responding to the Complex Informational Needs A Subsidiary of SRDS, Inc. 


of Business, Advertising and Marketing 

















BEHIND EACH DOOR 
AT CITY HALL THERE IS A KEY 
BUYING INFLUENCE. 
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THESE ARE THE OFFICIALS 
AND, YOU MUST REACH THEM ALL! 
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American City 


. Superintendent 
of Water Works 


. Superintendent 
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of Sewage ie 
Mayor Treatment r 
gn + ——ccnnntand 
. City Manager 8. Superintendent <a T — 
. City Engineer of as Lighting it * Ht i + + 
. City Purchasing 9. Sppereentent bale . sak. 
Agent 
. Superintendent of 1% Traffic Engineer 
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Public Works 





11. City Clerk 
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Whicl door opens... 


TO GREATER MUNICIPAL SALES? 



















In the municipal field of local government, the 
“buying pattern” is known well by companies 
acquainted with this complex yet highly lucrative 
market. From long experience, they have learned 
that municipal purchasing is done on a group- 
buying basis! 


To produce sales, your story must reach all the 
key administrative and engineering officials 
Jointly, they make the municipal buying decisions. 
THE AMERICAN CITY reaches more purchasing 
influences in this broad market than any other 
publication! 


This is why advertising in THE AMERICAN CITY 
opens more sales doors of opportunity for greater 
selling impact on city, town, village and urban 
county governments. 


More detailed information is available in our new 
brochure, “How To Sell The Municipal Market.” Send 
for it today. It’s yours for the asking. 







BUTTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. 
470 Park Avenue South New York 16 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


100 $104.77 


120 
iness Publications 


typical business publication 
mmpaign in June 1961 cost 
, compared with the indenti- 
cal campaign in June 1960, when 
# cost $100. During the same 
period, circulation increased 2 per 
cent and cost-per-thousand circula- 
fion went up 2.7 per cent. 


Ad Rate Changes: 


June 1960 to June 1961 


100 =$109.36 


Consumer Magazines 


During the 12-months’ period June 
1960 through June 1961, the aver- 
a@g consumer magazine campaign 
increased $9.36 per $100 allocated 
in the same period in the previous 
year. Circulation rose 4.4 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand rose 4.8 per 
cent. 


100 $105.58 


Se 120 
Daily Newspapers 


To duplicate the indentical news- 
paper schedule of June 1960 in 
June 1961, the advertiser had to 
increase his dollar allocation for 
newspaper space 5.6 per cent. Cir- 
culation had risen 0.99 per cent and 
cost-per-thousand had risen 4.6 per 
cent. 





100 $100.67 100 $106.27 
, the 
anies 
rative 
ed 

aa 80 120 80 120 

Spot Radio Spot Television 

i the In June 1961, the average spot For every $100 invested in spot tele- 

icials radio campaign cost the advertiser vision time in June 1960, the adver- 

SIONS. $100.67 for time costs, compared tiser had to increase his appropria- 

\asing to $100 for the same schedule in tion $6.27 to repeat the schedule 

other June 1960. During the same period in June 1961. This compares with 

the 1959-60, time costs increased an increase of 11.4 per cent in June 

CITY by 5 per cent. 1960 over June 1959. 

reater 
urban 
r new 
‘ Send 





Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for June 1960 


ORP. 
ork 16 


», August 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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AD RATE INDEXES 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


Daily Spot Spot 
Newspapers 


af-y(-Saldicls 


Radio 


giteces 


qteeeseenss 
sesesees 


non 1961 1958 
secessessesese 1960 eccccccee 1957 
1959 


Business Publications 

Business publication space rates in June 1961 continued 
at 30 per cent higher than in the base year, 1956. Circu- 
lation was 17 per cent higher, and cost-per-thousand cir- 
culation 12 per cent higher than in 1956. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine page rates in June 1961 were ap- 
proximately 44 per cent higher than in the 1956 base 
period. During this time circulation had increased 19 
per cent, and cost-per-thousand had increased 20 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 
National advertising display rates of daily newspapers in 
June 1961 were 22 per cent higher than during the 1956 


qbtsesecesccccccscecs 
jesces 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


base year. Circulation had increased 3 per cent 
1956, and cost-per-million circulation had risen 18 
cent. ‘ 


Spot Radio 

Time charges of a national spot radio campaign of 
would in June 1961 have cost the advertiser 7 
more than during the 1956 period. The June 19008 
by comparison, were 6 per cent above the 1956 


Spot Television 
Prime spot television time rates were 54 per cent 
in June 1961 than they were during the 1956 base 
By comparison, the June 1960 rates were up 45 pe 
and the June 1959 rates were 30 per cent over t 
period. 
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Chicago’s married people buy a lot of 
goods. They’re avid newspaper readers, too 
—more than 7 of 10 read a newspaper every | 
day. Yet your advertising now misses from ‘| 
60.3% to 79.3% *—better than three-fifths | 
—of Chicago’s married people when you 
use just one Chicago daily newspaper. 

The lesson to be learned is obvious. It 
takes two or more newspapers to sell Chi- 
cago—and the top two for the money are 
the Sun-Times and Daily News. . 

The New Sun-Times and Daily News 
rate structure, with new combination dis- 
counts, gives you Chicago’s most efficient 
advertising buy. From 48 to 241 more read- 
ers per dollar, from 3 to 143 more married 
readers per dollar than any other 2-paper 
combination. 


*“Chicago NOW,” a report based on the 
first Chicago market study ever conducted 
in consultation with the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, supplies some revealing 
figures—and important new ideas—about 
today’s Chicago market. If you don’t already 
have a copy, contact your Sun-Times or 
Daily News representative today. He'll also 
have specific information on how recent 
Chicago rate changes have affected the fig- 
ures in “Chicago NOW.” 

*Based on 1000 line B/W ad 








CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehall 3-3000 
NEW YORK: Time and Life Bldg., Rm. 1708, Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buhl Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 
MIAMI BEACH: Hal Winter Co. 

ATLANTA 

LOS ANGELES | samyer- Ferguson -Walker Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1961, Field Enterprises, inc. 








PERSONNEL CHANGES 


FORMER COMPANY NEW COMPANY 
NAME AND POSITION AND POSITION 


Agency 
Charles C. Barry Young & Rubicam, Divr.. Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
Radio, TV Programing. Dir. TV, Radio Depr. 
Jim Beach ABC Television Network. V.P...Foote. Cone. & Belding 
in charge of Central Div. Chicago, Broadcast Sup 
Perce C. Beatty Maxon, Inc., Detroit, Dir. of......Maxon, Inc., Detroit, ¥p 
Media Dir. of Media 
Aaron Beckwith Batten, Barton, Durstine & Batten, Barton. Dursting ; 
Osborn, N. Y.. Television Osborn. N. Y.. V.P. 
Acct. Supv. Television Acct. Supy 
Robert E. Britton MacManus. John & Adams,......MacManus, John & Adam. 
Inc., Bloomfield Hills. Inc., Senior V.P.. Medi 
V.P.. Dir. Media-Resch.- Resch.-Mktg. 
Mktg. 
G. Burton Brown Knox Reeves, Inc.. Mktg. Knox Reeves. Inc.. V.P. 
Resch. Dir. Dir.. Mktg. Resch. 
W. Stephens Dietz Kenyon & Eckhardt, Group.....Kenyon & Eckhardt, §; 
V.P., Mktg. V.P., Dir. of Mktg. 
Services 
Joseph T. Donovan D'Arcy Advertising Co., St. D’Arev Advertising Co. 
Louis, Mgr., Outdoor Adv. St. Louis, V.P.. Mgr, 
Outdoor Adv. 
voted solely to the interests John Dunford —— 4 gs Inc., ee =’ et, Inc.. 
¢ e ssoc,. edia ir. edla ir. 
a gp fgg lt Henry G. Fownes. Jr.....MacManus, John & Adams,. MacManus, John & Adam 
a> Inc.. V.P., Mgr., N. Y. Office Inc., Sr. V.P.. Gen. My 
ye TY. Radio Div. 
a) Leonard Goldberg NBC-TV, Administrator. Sales...Batten, Barton, Durstine | 


— Tr 2 , in) Programing Resch. Osborn, Coordinator, 

AMERICAN ay Broadcast Media and 
Planning 

1 : Bern Kanner Benton & Bowles. Assoc. Benton & Bowles, V.P., 

Media Dir. Assoc. Media Dir. 

SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 0.C. Morton Keshin Lennen & Newell. Asst. Media..Lennen & Newell, Asso 

Dir., Services Media Dir. 
Thomas P. McGuire Maxon. Inc., Dir. of Media,........Maxon, Inc., V.P.. Dir. of 


y N. Y. Media, N. Y. 
SCOOP William H. Monaghan..John C. Dowd, Inc., Boston. Harold Cabot & Co.., Ine. 
Boston, Acct. Exec. 


Media Dir. 
ON THE Nita Nagler Product Services, Media Dir.....Del Wood Assoc.. Acct. 


Exec. 
Q UA D- CITIES Thomas M. Newell D'Arcy Advertising Co., St. D’Arcy Advertising Co, 
Louis. Dir. of Research St. Louis, V.P.. Dir. of 
ROCK ISLAND MOLINE EAST MOLINE DAVENPORT Research 
Edward Y. Papazian......Batten, Barton, Durstine & .Batten, Barton. Durstine! 
Three important factors Osborn, Supv., Media Osborn, Assoc. Media 
. = Analysis and Planning Div. Dir. 
establish Quad-Cities as a Dr. Robert C. Sorensen. This Week, Dir. of Resch..........D’Arey Adv. Co., N.Y. Di 
rren 1 : ; of Resch. — } 
— tly ACTIVE MARKET Herbert D. Strauss Grey Adv., Exec. V.P. Grey Advertising, Preside 
1. Population increase brings area to new high Neal Tonks Doremus & Co., V.P., Dir., Doremus & Co., V.P.. 
of 270,000. Third largest market in lowa-illinois. Mktg. Resch. Media Dir. 
Among first 100 in U.S.A Cal Vincent O'Keefe & Merritt, Los Charles Bowes Adv., Lis 
2. Employment reverses national trend with sub- Angeles, Adv. Mer. a and 
ntial gain. Now at 109,625. = pom inca —_— ? 
ee Louis West. Jr. Ted Bates & Co., Inc.. Time......Lawrence C. Gumbinne 
Adv. Agcy., Time Buyer 





Over 100 pages monthly, de- 


Somple copy on request 

















3. Spendable income per family estimated at Buyer 
$7001 Advertiser 


IIlinois zone of Quad-Cities represents 56% of Edward P. Anderson... Richardson-Merrell Inc.. Exec...Richardson-Merrell Ine. 
ee Ta. Sr. V.P. for Adv. 
Ralph A. Hart Colgate-Palmolive. Exec. V.P....Heublein. Inc.. President 
THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST Colgate-Palmolive, President, 
neh AN eg o- Colgate International 
; Kenneth MeAllister........ Benton & Bowles, Inc., Sr. V.P..Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
V.P.. Advertising 


William H. Parshall....H. J. Heinz Co.. Mgr. of Adv.....H. J. Heinz Co., Mgt. 
Mktg. Services 
Warren Peterson Pillsbury Co., Grocery Prod... Pillsbury Co., Tidy How 
Div., Mktg. Dir. Div., Head, Mktg. » 
Commercial Resch. 
Charles A. Weston Addressograph-Multigraph _Addressograph-Multi- 
Corp., Sls. Prom. Mgr. graph Corp.. Adv. Me 
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. Vee 
Dir. 
, Asso PART 3 OF A THREE-PART SERIES ON COLOR IN ADVERTISING 
_ Dir. ol 
a Ine. 
Exec. 
. Acct. 
“— TELEVISION: OUTDOOR: DIRECT MAIL: 
G.E., Zenith join RCA, six New colors from abroad. Color changes the pace of a 
oe other makers, in turning out New fluorescent color will not series of mailings. 
— color TV sets. fade. Tinted paper used with har- 
N.Y. De Kodak is new angel for color A color test for hunters. monizing inks. 
Presi shows. A color rule for return cards. 
* p ; Salem, Ford, Kraft, place color 
] commercials in black-and- 
Adv.. Los white shows. 
ia and 
umbinner 
ime Buyer 
rell Inc. 
\dv. ae 
Presiden ELEVISION matches newspapers breakthrough) is still at it, with two production is technically possible, 
as a big news-maker among major set manufacturers, Zenith and that production of 50,000 to 100,000 
a media contributing to the color ex- General Electric, recently added to sets a year could be achieved for 
sing plosion. Newspapers and their prog- the sania tnd te EA from 1.7 to 1.9 times the cost of the 


best available black-and-white sets. 
. Mgt. JM color pre-prints were covered in It was also said that really big con- 
ody Hous Part I of this MEDIA SCOPE series on , : . Ait sumer demand. resulting in produc- 
‘ive. See lor, in the June issue. other appearance. This one was at tion of 500,000 sets a year, could 


ress in developi OP c¢ a 
oping ROP color and And the Chromatron., utilizing the 


Lawrence color tube. has made an- 


Mktg.. * , ‘we “eee " 
Resch. Color television, now in its seventh Paramount Picture’s stockholder’s bring unit costs down to as little as 
Multi JM year of slow but steady progress meeting in June. 1.3 times the cost of the best black- 


Adv. MEME (wait till next year for the big The meeting was told that mass and-white sets. This means sets now 
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COLOR EXPLOSION... . 


selling in the neighborhood of $320. 
But the 1.3 minimum cost differential 
is the rock-bottom estimate. at maxi- 
mum demand. 

This rules out the hope of a low- 
price tag, unless demand causes pro- 
duction to sky-rocket. However. 
Paramount is not relying on price to 
widen distribution of color sets 
among the masses. The big selling 
point, it “better picture 
brightness than anything in coler on 
the market today.” 

Paramount said that, up to June, 
no U. S. firm was licensed to manu- 
facture home entertainment sets us- 


says. is 


ing the single-gun tube. It pointed 
out, however, that before the stock- 
holder’s meeting, three manufactur- 
ers were interested and talking. The 
Paramount 
from com- 


day after the meeting, 
had a “lot more calls” 
panies wanting to talk. 
Famous Players Canadian Corp., 
now in pay-TV in Canada, holds an 
exclusive license for the Chromatron 
for all purposes north of the border; 
and Paramount has a heavy stock 
interest in Famous Players. Philips 
Lamps, Holland, has a non-exclusive 
license for all purposes everywhere 
except the U. S. and Canada. 
Vew Shows, New Sponsors 


In addition to news about color set 
makers, there are also more new 
color shows, more sponsors for them, 
and a new piece of research to re- 
port. That doesn’t count still another 
study in preparation, out in Cin- 
cinnati—and finally, after seven years, 
a set count that is more than an “in- 
dustry estimate.” 

The number is 600,000 color tele- 
vision homes as of November 1959, 
when American Research Bureau 
made its national sweep to come up 
with so much data that the county- 
by-county color set count has yet to 
be extracted from the computers. 

Last year, NBC, only network with 
both feet in color, aired 1,100 hours— 
up more than 50 per cent over 1959. 
Some 110 advertisers helped pay for 
those 1,100 color hours, against 76 
sponsors of color shows in 1958. 

Starting this fall, NBC will give 
another 60 per cent boost to its color 
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Long Color Commercials Especially Effective 
(100 = average for 1 minute commercials of each length 





Ee 


BLACK + WHITE 











COLOR 


VY, == \-minvte commercials 
— = 2-minute commercials or longer commercials 


SOURCE: Schwerin Research Corp 


output, broadcasting 101% hours of 
weekly prime time color alone, for a 
total of 1,600 hours of color during 
1961. (See table for NBC-TV evening 
color schedule total.) 

Most dramatic sponsor move to 
color in recent months was that 
staged by Eastman Kodak, one of 
whose major new consumer products 
is a faster color film, Kodachrome 
Il. Kodak switch was from CBS’s 
ever-popular “Ed Sullivan” and 
ABC’s “Adventures of the Nelson 
Family” to the new Walt Disney pro- 
duction for NBC, “Wonderful World 
of Color,” coming up this fall. 

Said Kodak: “Color television 
has now come of age.” 

In spite of this, however, many an 
advertiser continues to ride color 
programs without even digging into 
his own pocket for the additional 
production cost of color commercials. 
When an advertiser does this, his 
added cost for color is nothing. 

NBC generally absorbs additional 
costs of producing programs in color, 
costs estimated at five to 10 per cent 
higher for live, five to 25 per cent 
higher for tape, and 10 to 25 per cent 
higher for color film. 

But even when an advertiser pays 


the 25 per cent more for a color com 
mercial, bringing a typical $10, 
minute film in for $12,500, the ext: 
is small compared with the $900) 
he might pay for a special, whethe 
in color or in gray. 

Three advertisers have tried som 
reverse English. Salem Cigaretix 
placed color commercials on NBC: 
black-and-white “Wagon Train” i 
January, and found that it paid. t 
paid enough so that Salem’s agene. 
William Esty, ordered a renewal, al 
will continue to sell cigarettes in colt 
on black-and-white shows. 

Results of this test were dow 
mented for NBC by a matched sam 
ple survey indicating that amom 
those who saw the Salem commertité 
in color, 95 per cent expressed it 
creased interest in products adve 
tised in color. Ninety-six per ef 
thought them more impressive the 
they would have been in blacka 
white, and 95 per cent wanted mot 
color advertising on gray programs 

The noting differential, howert 
was not too great between color # 
black-and-white TV homes. Sixty 
cent of the color viewers repottt 
seeing the commercials, agains 2 
per cent of “Wagon Train” views 
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NBC-TV Evening Color Schedule for 1961-62 


Day of week 


Hours in color 
per week 





Jack Paar 


Meet the Press 
Bullwinkle 
Disney's World 
Bonanza 

Du Pont 

Selznick Specials 


Price is Right 
Laramie 


Perry Como 
Bob Newhart 
David Brinkley 


Sing Along with Mitch 


Dinah Shore 
ATGT Specials 


Wells Fargo 
Saturday Movies 





Mon. -Fri S$? 


At least 3 





PROGRAMERS, especially NBC, are increasing number of shows in color each year. In the fall 
NBC will increase its evening schedule of color to more than 19 hours a week. 


seing the show on a black-and-white 
set. 
Although “Wagon Train” itself is 
aired without color, a higher percent- 
age of its viewers in color homes (33 
vs. 25 per cent) is attributed to the 
color shows following it on Wednes- 
day night. This is supported by the 
additional finding that more than 80 
per cent of color set owners usually 
have their sets adjusted to pick up 
color, which means to the NBC chan- 
nel in most markets. Other advertis- 
ers who have run color commercials 
in black-and-white shows are Ford 
and Kraft. 

Color commercials do even better 
on color shows. This has been well 
documented by past research for NBC 
and Crosley Broadcasting Corp., and 
by studies conducted by Schwerin. 


High Ratings for Color 


First Crosley Study, by Burke Mar- 
keting Research, was published in 
1959. It indicated that color pro- 
grams rate twice as high in color TV 
homes as in homes with black-and- 
white sets only. Color sets in use 
during seven tested color programs 
weraged 67.4, against 56.2 in gray 
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homes. 

A later Burke study for Crosley 
found that use of color commercials 
raised product recall 250 per cent 
over black-and-white. Other results 
indicated that ratings of a color pro- 
gram in color homes average 44 per 
cent, compared to 24 per cent in 
black-and-white homes, and that an 
average of 60 per cent of the color 
viewers watch a color program to the 
end, against 42 per cent of the black- 
and-white viewers. 

Such results are confirmed by con- 
tinuing Schwerin studies going back 
to 1955. These indicate that if view- 
ers see a color commercial, 50 per 
cent more of them, on the average, 
will want the product than if they see 
the same commercial in black-and- 
white, but that “distracting use of 
color” can lower effectiveness and 
cut recall of sales points. 

Other Schwerin tests indicate that 
color helps certain products more 
than others, and is more effective for 
holiday and other special promotions. 
Over the years, Schwerin has found 
more than one-third of all black-and- 
white commercials tested to be 
“wholly ineffective.” But less than 
one of ten color commercials studied 


by the researcher have failed. 

Mr. Schwerin also reported in 
RCA’s Broadcast News that color 
commercials longer than one minute 
tend to add sales power, while adding 
length to 60-second gray commercials 
is “apt to dissipiate the power of the 
sales message.” (See chart.) 


Color Audience Size and Income 


NBC research indicates that color 
home audiences are twice as large as 
“the audience in the black-and-white 
home next door.” This Trendex study 
found a 102 per cent advantage for 
color in color homes. In every 100 
of these. an average of 85.5 viewers 
saw the color shows tested, against 
12.4 viewers in every 100 gray homes. 

Another significant Trendex survey, 
part of NBC’s 1960 study of auto- 
mobile prospects and dealers, “Pros- 
pectivity,” found black-and-white 
viewers of auto-sponsored shows 
mentioning television three times as 
frequently as magazines as being the 
medium “giving them the best idea of 
what new cars are really like.” Among 
color viewers, television’s advantage 
was five to one. 

This Trendex study of five markets 
done in May 1959 found an advan- 
tage of 102 per cent enjoyed by 
color programs in color homes. In 
every 100 color homes, an average 
of 85.5 viewers had watched the four 
color programs tested, against 42.4 
viewers in every 100 black-and-white 
advantage ranged 
from a low of 94 per cent in Phila- 
delphia to a high of 127 per cent in 
Boston. Other markets were Chicago, 
Omaha, and Milwaukee. 

Another NBC study, by Market 
Facts in December 1959, found that 
color-set owners had a median in- 
come of $13,123, and that more than 
half of them keep at least two motor 
cars. Both circulation of color sets 
and their owners’ median income 
were found to be higher than those of 
each of “six leading class magazines.” 

Perhaps the earliest NBC studies 
were those made in cooperation with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn in 
1955 and 1958. These sought reac- 
tions to color TV among 4,000 fam- 
ilies in some unidentified “Color- 
town.” 


homes. Color’s 
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They found evidence of a feeling of 
loyalty to sponsors of color shows. 
and also that these early owners of 
color sets tended to have guests every 
evening, wanted or otherwise. Other 
findings indicated that they had top 
incomes, were eager to try new prod- 
ucts. and were excited about color 


television. 
Effect of Color on Sales 


Finally, on the way from Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation, with a 
pilot survey going on right now “just 
to nail down the technique. before 
we go after a large sample.” is an- 
other study by Burke. This one will 
compare effect of color and black- 
and-white TV on sales, asking view- 
ers whether they buy products adver- 
tised by color commercials. and 
whether they buy those seen in gray. 
Interviewers will also return to some 
of those color homes surveyed during 
the first two Burke studies, and verify 
results of these. Under consideration 
is comparison of response in “new 
color homes,” that have had color for 
only one or two years, with that from 
color veterans of four and five years 
standing. Purpose would be to deter- 
mine whether or not their early avid 
taste for color has been jaded by 
time. 

Crosley’s color research efforts are 
unmatched among locai station own- 
ers, and the programing of its WLW- 
T has earned Cincinnati the title of 
“Color Town, U.S.A.” Crosley re- 
ports that local Cincinnati advertis- 
ers are lined up two years in advance 
for two of WLW-T’s local live shows. 
despite a station stipulation that they 
cant come in without color commer- 
cials. 

Stations in other cities are adopt- 
ing color in increasing numbers. and 
there are now 37 capable of originat- 
ing live color, 104 able to originate 
color films or tel-ops, and 367 
equipped to rebroadcast network 
color. 

A recent check by Weed Television 
Corp. shows that 43 per cent of all 
U. S. stations are equipped to trans- 
mit color in some form. While this is 
usually capacity to rebroadcast net- 
work color, Weed also found that 
more than 25 per cent of the stations 
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Survey taken for NBC by Trendex in five major markets and studying four color programs show 
that average rating in color homes (30.4) is 80 per cent above level in black-and-whk 
homes (16.9). 
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In color homes there are a greater number of viewers per home, hence 102 per cent 
viewers overall. 
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in the larger three-station or multi- 
station markets can originate local 
color. 

Among these more active color 
cities are Indianapolis, where all three 
stations air color. Chicago. Boston. 
Fort Worth. New Orleans, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Hartford. 

In addition to heavy station promo- 
tion of color in these and other mar- 
kets. WFBM-TV. Indianapolis. and 
KOMO-TV. Seattle, have staged color 
dinics to show local advertiser and 
agency personnel how to handle the 
medium. In Seattle, monthly clinics 
demonstrate. via closed circuit. how 
diferent products look in color, and 
suggest new colors to present pack- 
ages at their best. Guests are also 
warned of the pitfalls to avoid when 
slling in color, such as use of large 
masses of black and white. except for 
oecasional dramatic effect. 


Progress in the Laboratories 


Progress comes from the labora- 
tories, too. 

In 1959, WLW-T telecast the first 
night baseball game in color. It was 
made possible by a tube developed by 
Crosley and General Electric, requir- 
ing no more light than a black-and- 
white camera tube. 

RCA soon followed with its own 
color tube of comparative perform- 
ance. 

These tubes do more than facilitate 
nighttime sports, remotes. and color- 
casts from such unusual locations as 
cathedral interiors (reproducing in 
all its glory the delicately diffused 
light filtering through a stained-glass 
window). Because they need less 
light, more local stations can tool for 
color without the massive capital out- 
lays formerly required for special 
lighting and air conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Just this spring, RCA brought out 
mother color tube, this one for home 
teceivers. It will, says RCA, give 
greater contrast than present tubes, 
and make pictures 50 per cent 
brighter, 

Incidental intelligence for adver- 
tiers and sales managers, interested 
in very special color TV audiences. is 
a announcement by Theater Net- 
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work Television. Inc., that 50 mar- 
kets can soon be reached by closed 
circuit, large-screen color TV hook- 
up. 

As for the 98.7 per cent of U.S. TV 
homes still without a color set. it is 
said that even gray TV commercials 
can imply color. They can, that is, if 
products and packages seen on black- 
and-white sets are also seen in color 
in other media. 


Spokesmen for both television and 
outdoor say color association can 
occur when a consumer, having seen 
a product in color on a poster. “trans- 
fers color to the same object on the 
TV screen.” 

Be that as it may, there are recent 
color developments in outdoor adver- 
tising, too, even though few can re- 
call the last time they saw a poster in 
black-and-white. 

Among these are escape from the 
limited range of brilliant “poster col- 
ors” used almost exclusively in the 
past. One reason for this is technical. 
Tones avoided in the past because 
they were “chemically weak” can now 
be used because of new compounds 
created in the laboratory. 

Another reason is the influence of 
posters seen abroad. European and 
Japanese poster art has long used 
what one American outdoor executive 
calls “unheard of colors.” 

But perhaps the most significant 
advance in outdoor color is the devel- 
opment of weather-fast, sun-resistant 
daylight fluorescent colors, common- 
ly called “Day-Glo.” Latter term is a 
registered trade-mark of Switzer 
Brothers, Inc., Cleveland. 


Colors Glow in Daylight 


These colors, says Switzer, glow in 
daylight because they both reflect 
and emit light, using light waves that 
other colors waste. This, they say. is 
why Day-Glo colors “are up to four 
times as bright” as standard colors. 
and why impressions on many Day- 
Glo designs are registered in less 
than three seconds. 


There are no industry figures on 
prevalence of fluorescent posters, but 
estimates run from 5 per cent of out- 
door showings on a nation-wide basis 
to as high as 25 per cent in some 
markets. 

Day-Glo made its 24-sheet debut in 
Montreal for Red Rose Tea in the late 
Forties. After that. says Switzer, 
“Day-Glo spread through Canada like 
wildfire.” 

First big U. S. user. in 1949, was 
Leisy Brewing Co.. through McCann- 
Erickson. Other pioneer users are 
Shell Oil, Gantner Bathing Suits. and 
the East Ohio Gas Co. 

Small runs of a few hundred pos- 
ters or less can be printed by silk- 
screen process. Cost of adding fluo- 
rescent color involves only the differ- 
ence between cost of fluorescent ink 
and standard ink. 

But large national runs mean li- 
thography first and then application 
of Day-Glo by silk screen. This two- 
step process, however. could be cut 
by mechanization. enabling a screen 
shop, so equipped. to print entire 
runs at 
Trouble is, not many screen plants 
have converted to date. 


‘speeds approaching litho.” 


Cost of Fluorescent Outdoor 


While labor and production costs 
vary by market. one agency gives this 
example of the approximate addi- 
tional cost of fluorescent color in 
outdoor: 

“If Day-Glo is to be used on two 
sheets of a poster. price of litho- 
graphy might average some $2.00 per 
poster in quantities of 5,000. Applica- 
tion of Day-Glo might come to 50 
cents per poster, depending on size of 
the fluorescent area. If it is posted on 
a typical single unit in an average 
urban showing, costing perhaps $40, 
use of Day-Glo would increase the 
overall cost of this posting a little 
less than 2 per cent.” 

An outdoor spokesman estimates 
that Day-Glo can add from 5 to 20 
per cent more to use of outdoor. 
depending on number of posters re- 
quired, and number of printing im- 
pressions needed per poster. If, for 
example, cost per unit (10 sheets per 
24-sheet poster) is $7, addition of 
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Day-Glo may add $2 per unit, for a 


total cost of $9 per unit. 


Color Research Applied to 
idvertising 


While no known surveys have in- 
quired into the additional advertising 
effectiveness of fluorescent posters 
over those using standard inks, re- 
search on visibility and stability of 
the new colors has been done outside 
of the advertising world. 

One of the problems of early fluo- 
rescent colors was that sun would 
fade them fast. Newer compounds 
were developed. Among their appli- 
cations is raising visibility of air- 
craft for safety’s sake, to give pilots 
a better chance to dodge other planes 
in our crowded air lanes. 

But the early reputation of these 
colors for fast fading lingered on. 
Plane owners hesitated to use them. 

1958, Switzer found a plane 
whose owners were about to hop 
through Mexico and Central America 
for four months, persuaded them to 
try a fluorescent paint job. When the 
light-meter tests 
sun-beaten, un- 
washed differ- 
ences in reflective qualities from a 
freshly surface 
used for comparison. 
Skyways for Business, there was “no 
bleaching, no splotching, and adhe- 


plane returned, 
showed that the 
surfaces showed no 
fluorescent 
According to 


painted 


sion was 100 per cent.” 
Vational Safety 
test designed to determine what color 


Vews reports a 
vives the best protection when worn 
by hunters of white-tailed deer. The 
best two colors, according to results 
of these field at Ft. Devens, 
Mass.. both blaze 
orange and neon red. They proved 
especially effective at dawn and dusk 
when standards colors virtually van- 
ish. This experiment indicated that 
standard red offers comparatively lit- 
tle protection from other hunters. 
While advertising research on fluo- 
rescent’s effectiveness is apparently 


tests 


were fluorescent, 


non-existent, there is no lack of testi- 
monials from enthusiastic advertisers 
who have used the medium. These are 
available from Switzer Brothers, and 
include such blue-chip accounts as 
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COLOR TV promoters find that closed-circuit demonstrations in stores such as H. & S. Pogu 
Cincinnati (shown here) are needed to show consumers what color is like. This group has je 
been shown how it looks in color TV by Howard Chamberlain of WLW-T. 


Gulf Oil. Shell Oil. Monsanto. and 


F. rd. 
Use in Point-of-Purchase 


Fluorescent colors are used in 
point-of-purchase displays, too. 
They're used for service station pen- 
nants, window sitckers, swivel frame 
posters, shelf talkers, giant banners, 
or for just plain, glowing signs. 
Among the advertisers who have used 
fluorescent this way are Shell Oil, 
Armour & Co., Green Giant Co.. 
Smirnoff Vodka, Calvert Distillers. 
Virginia Dare Wines, Horn & Har- 
dart, and California Dairy Industry 
Board. 

Outdoor advertising, says research- 
er William Capitman (president of 
Center for Research in Marketing. 
Inc., Peekskill, N. Y.) is the second 
least captive medium. Drivers can go 
right by, look in other directions. 
preferably straight ahead at the car 
in front, and they don’t necessarily 
have to see a poster at all. 

But, he adds, people do see them. 
even the few that are beginning to 


get away from the usual limited 


range of vivid poster colors. He nots 
that pastels are rarely used. but tha 
in at least one case where they wer 
high noted ratings were achieved. 

This is the series for Northen 
Paper Mills with the unusually si 
and charming portraits of small chi 
dren. But, no one knows whether ifs 
the colors or the children that dra 
the attention. 


COLOR IN DIRECT MAIL 


The medium with the least captiv 
audience, says Mr. Capitman, is 
rect mail. And, he notes, it is perhap 
because of this very attribute thati 
is one of the most colorful of medi 

Not only is the illustration oft 
in color, but also the type. and eve 
the stock it’s printed on. There's gow 
reason for the latter. 

Whitford Paper Co., N. Y.. report 
these returns from mailings using 
colored bond papers: 

Circulation solicitations for a mi 
agement magazine pulled 22 per ett 
better on a “marginal” list, 35 
cent better on a “median” list, # 
21 per cent better than white bond@ 
a “cood list.” 
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FASHION ON COLOR TV. WNBC-TV created “Fashion Is News” and it was accepted by Macy’s 


it wos called the first use of color television on a local basis by a major retail store to introduce 
new styles. Show was highly successful, and was repeated. Technique won a Certificate of Merit 


in Annual Media Awards. 


Returns to an offer of a $1.00 book 
were 66 per cent higher when printed 
on tinted bond than those to the same 
letter on white. 

Several other tests are reported in 
the useful booklet, “Postage Econo- 
mies and Mailing Methods.” avail- 
able from the Boston Envelope Co.. 
Dedham, Mass. This excellent guide 
suggests effective complementary col- 
or combinations. It explains why they 
work: “The eye 


two colors at one time. Even when 


normally reacts to 


there is only one color, its comple- 
mentary second color is often seen as 
an after-image.” 

Its suggestions for color combina- 
tions for outside and return 
lopes, different for each mailing from 
number one through the sixth mail- 
ing, are based on tests by Direct Mail 
Research Institute and Color Anal- 
isis and Design Evaluation. Inc. 

Among the tests of color effective- 
ness reported by the booklet is one 
by Delane Brown, Inc., who found 
that a four-color stuffer produced 
2) per cent better results than a black- 
and-white one. Color of the stuffer 
vas the only variable. 


enve- 
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Blue Envelopes 


Ditto. Ine.. in- 


Another test. by 
volved 37,000 letters using envelopes 
of white and five other colors. Blue 
envelopes produced more than twice 


the inquiries pulled by white. Yellow 
came in second, followed. in order. 
by goldenrod, green, and pink. 

But goldenrod isn’t always in third 
place. Return envelopes of this hue 
won a race for subscriptions to Bill- 
board, a race in which 48,560 letters 
were sent, enclosing return envelopes 
of five different colors. Runners-up. 
in order, were envelopes of pink, 
green, white, and kraft. Bringing up 
the rear were letters including no re- 
turn envelope, requiring the prospect 
to use his own to reply. 

Still another test reported is that 
in which National Chemical and 
Manufacturing Co. garnered an 11 
per cent return from blue letterheads 
and goldenrod envelopes, against a 
six per cent return using yellow let- 
terheads and blue envelopes. Latter, 
however, was a two-page letter; the 
winner, a one-pager. A mailing to a 
third group, using white letterheads 


and white envelopes, produced a re- 
turn of only 2 per cent. 


Tinted Order Blanks 


The Boston Envelope booklet also 
cites this rule “that should never be 
violated”: Be sure that the “things 
you expect to get back” are of the 
That 
blank and reply envelope. 

This booklet, incidentally, is not 
limited to a discussion of color. which 


same color. means the order 


covers only six of its 51] pages. If you 
have a question about the mails. 
chances are good that the answer is 
there. 

Interesting, too, is the use of tinted 
stock by educators, to “facilitate an 
extraordinary degree of attentive- 
ness.” An example is the workbook, 
“Progressive Typewriting Speed 
Practice,” published by the Gregg 
Publishing Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Book uses “a 
special eye-ease combination of paper 
and printing ink,” brown on sand- 
stone. Official name of the combina- 
tion is “Impact Suntex.” It was rec- 
ommended by ophthalmologists and 
selected after classroom trial. 


Colorful Car Cards 


The ARF’s “Continuing Study of 
Transportation Advertising,” discon- 
tinued in 1952, included an analysis 
of color on 149 transit advertising 
cards. Results. reported in a 13-city 
summary. indicated that, on the aver- 
age, cards produced in full color proc- 
ess “get somewhat larger audiences” 
than those produced by other meth- 
ods. The five highest scoring cards 
were in full color, and only four of 
the top 15 were not in full color. 

Flourescent colors are used in 
point- of - purchase 
They're used for service station pen- 


displays, too. 
nants. window stickers. swivel frame 
shelf talkers. giant banners, 
plain, glowing signs. 


posters, 
or for just 
Among the advertisers who have used 
fluorescent this way are Shell Oil, 
Armour & Co., Green Giant Co., 
Smirnoff Vodka, Calvert Distillers, 
Virginia Dare Wines. Horn & Har- 
dart. and California Dairy Industry 
Board. a 
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SHORT, 
SHORT 
TEST 
FOR 
ELECTRONICS 


Marketing Managers 


« 
How much of the total market for 
electronics and communications systems 
and equipment is_ represented by 
military procurement? 


* 
About 51%. 


a 
Which of the services will control the 
bulk of military procurement for elec- 
tronics and communications systems in 


FY 1962? 


sie 
rhe US Air Force will spend $756,000,- 
000 or 63% of the $1,201,000,000 
budgeted for DOD procurement in this 
area. (This does not include electronic 
components of aircraft and missiles. ) 


im 
What % of missile and aircraft procure- 
ment money (including electronic com- 
ponents) is alloted to the USAF? 


A. 


75% and 70% respectively. 


. 
What is the world’s largest single elec- 
tronics market. 


s 
The USAF. 


. 
What is the current trend in Air Force 
development and procurement? 


A. 


Toward more direct USAF control over 
the entire contracting structure 


© 


You can get your corporate story across 
to the management men of the USAF in 
depth... and reach 13,000 aerospace 
industry management executives as 
well through AIR FORCE/SPACE 
DIGEST. 

And to help you plan a sound approach 
to this whole, complex USAF market, 
the world’s biggest, we will also be 
happy to send you AIR FORCE/ 
SPACE DIGEST “Research Reports,”’ 
as they are prepared by our Research 
Department. To get them, call the 
nearest AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST 
Regional Office or write: 


AIR FORCE / SPACE DIGEST 
Research Department — Room 201 


1901 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 6, D.C. 
NEW YORK. LOS ANGELES. CHICAGO. LONDON 
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Air Force/Space Digest 124 
James Connell & Associates 

American City 112 
The Ilversen-Ford Associates 

American Rifleman 116 
Moulton Advertising Company 

ASTM Bulletin , : 10 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company , 23 
Cunningham and Walsh, Inc. 

Booth Newspapers . ; , 93 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

Boston Globe teu 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


3uffalo Courier-Express 105 
The Rumrill Company 


Business Newspapers Association 


of Canada 3 oe 88 
Walsh Advertising Company, Ltd. 
CBS Owned Radio Stations u 87 


Sudler and Hennessey. Inc. 

Chicago Daily News/Sun Times 115 
Earle Ludgin & Company 

Chicago Tribune 42 
Foote, Cone and Belding 


Corinthian Broadcasting Corporation..12-13 
Henry J. Kaufman and Associates 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 64-65 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 

Detroit Free Press, The 4 
Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency. Inc. 

Detroit News 67 
W. B. Doner and Company 

Elks Magazine 36 
Persons Advertising, Inc 

Erie Times News 10 
Peter Zanphir Agency 

Family Weekly 4] 
Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay, Inc 

First Three Markets Group 78 
Carpenter-Matthews & Stewart, Inc 

Fortune Magazine 8-9 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, In 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 100 
Rowland Brooilers Company 

Hamilton Spectator .. 29 
James Lovick and Company, Ltd 

Indianapolis Star and News 57 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper, Inc. 

Industrial Equipment News 68 
T. N. Palmer and Company, Inc. 

Institutions Magazine 21 


Torkel Gundel & Associates, Inc. 


Iron Age Metalworking International... 91 
The Harry P. Bridge Company 


KELO Radio Sioux Falls 92 
Clifford Gill Agency 

Little Rock Arkansas Gazette..... 28 
Phillip G. Back Advertising 

Los Angeles Herald Express 14 
Summit Advertising Company 

Machine Design 5 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 

Machinery Rs ‘ .. 90 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc. 

Madison Avenue............... cceueestar Oa 

Magazine Publishers Association 
To Se eae a 59 
Walsh Company, Ltd. 

McCall's 18-19 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 

McClatchy Newspapers 83 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
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Henry J. Kaufman and Associates 

Miami Herald 66 


Bishopric-Green-Fielden 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 








Mill and Factory.................... <i 


The Schuyler Hopper Compan 






Nation’s BDusiness.........................29 7 
Gray and Rogers Advertising 4 






Newspaper Division of Field 


Enterprises, Ine................ i 
Earl Ludgin and Company x 






Newsweek ...... liciesacsibieicien a 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. p 


New Yorker, The................ Back 


Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 


New York Herald Tribune... 94¢ 


Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc. 


New York Times.............. sale 


Franklin Spier Advertising a4 












Oakland Tribune................ me a 
James R. Lunke & Associates 
Oklahoman & Times...... et ~<a 





Lowe Runkle Company 







Pageant ....... Sahni iptitakedi 4 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 







Paper Trade Journal....... 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 








Parade Publications... = 
Reach, McClinton and Company 






UN cat Accradeetinnenens i 
Marsten & Aubrey Advertising Agency 






Pontiac Press..... 
Larue Cleveland, Inc. 


Proceedings of the IRE.. 


Raymond Schoonover Advertising 







Reader's Digest Third Com 


J. Walter Thompson Company 






Restaurant Management 







Rockford Newspapers, Inc. 
Cummings, Brand, McPherson Associates, Ine. 
Rock Island Argus-Moline Dispatch 


Clem T. Hanson Company 







) 






Saginaw News, The 5 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

San Diego Union/Tribune 
Barnes Chase Company 







Seventeen es 
41 Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

SRDS DATA. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Standard Rate & Data Service, Ine. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Steel..... , vw 2hd Cover, ROP 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 









Successful Farming... 
L. E. McGivena and Company 





Syracuse Newspapers... 
Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. 





Tacoma News Tribune. 
The Condon Company 







Texas Newspaper Group 
Sam Bloom Advertising Agency 






Tidewater Television 
Liller, Neal, Battle & Lindsey, Inc. 


Today's Health 
John W. Shaw Advertising 
Trafic World I 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


U. S. News & World Report. 






























MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. Edito 
WMAL.-TV Washington, D. C..........~ and 8 
Henry J. Kaufman and Associates involve 
WQXR Radio New York..... — Mepia 
Ralph Gardner Advertising Facts, 
WSBT-TV South Bend as wh 
Lamport-Fox-Prell & Dotk, Inc. in doll 
WTAE-TV Pittsburgh various 
Lando Advertising Agency approx 
WTRF-TV Wheeling ~ “pprop 
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MEDIA:BUYING 
DECISION? 


Is it always the space buyer’s or the time buyer’s? 

Or does it sometimes belong to the account executive, the adver- 

tising manager, the media director or even the advertiser 

company president himself? 

Increasingly more and more people are becoming involved in the 

complex function of selecting and buying advertising. The 

eek problem : to separate those who buy from those who don’t. 
Media/scope, edited only for people who buy or influence the pur- 
chase of advertising, helps solve this problem for you. Media/scope 
seeks out advertising buyers. . . selects them from among all 
advertising people... attracts them from many diverse areas of 
the marketing mix—regardless of their other duties or titles. 
This is the audience you reach exclusively with a 
message in Media /scope’s pages. 


Ine. 


Editor’s Note: 96% of Mepia/score advertiser readers 
and 89% of Mepia/score agency readers are personally 


involved in media selection. “The Buying Power of the Md 

Mepia/scope Audience,” research study by Market 2a S e 
Facts, Inc. clearly delineates these and other facts such 

as what media Mepia/score readers buy; how much, 
in dollars, they buy; how much they are involved in ‘ , 

various phases of the media-buying decision; and the a be ee . Data Service, Inc. 
, , Ne Re Er ce, ae ate ALTER E. Bottuor, Publisher 

pproximate size of their agency billings and advertiser 5201 Old Orchard Rd.. Skokie. Ill. 


appropriations. For full information write or call your $20 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
nearest MepIA/SCOPE office today. Don Harway & Co., 336 North Central Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 
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DAYS OF EXPERIMENTATION 


HE FRENCH, a cynical race, have a proverb, “The 

more things change, the more they remain the same.” 
And yet, looking over the current advertising scene in the 
U.S.A., one cannot but be impressed by the ferment of 
change and the excitement of experimentation. It might 
he worthwhile to glance quickly at some of these experi- 
ments, large and small, that are now making the head- 
lines: 

Guaranteed Advertising. O. 5. Tyson and Company, 
a New York agency specializing in industrial accounts, 
announces a “guaranteed ad” plan. The agency says it 
will return all fees and commissions to an industrial client 
if a campaign fails to produce a 10 per cent increase in 
measurable results over the advertising previously run- 
ning. If results are better, the agency gets additional com- 
pensation. Among the prerequisites are: clients with 
clear advertising objectives that can be measured; a free 
hand for the agency, because “we cannot guarantee con- 
flicting judgments.” 

Instant Cash Payment to Media. Geyer, Morey, 
Madden & Ballard has instituted what it calls an “instant 
cash payment plan” for newspapers and broadcast sta- 
tions, and hopes to extend it to all media. The plan is a 
sight draft method of payment wherein the media in ef- 
fect pay themselves as soon as they have computed the 
monthly net amount due on each client’s advertising. 
Agency President Sam M. Ballard explains: “We provide 
the envelope sight drafts, the publisher or station makes 
them out in the net amount due, inserts a copy of his in- 
voice, deposits them in his bank like a check, and can 
mark the account ‘paid in full’ in the same time it would 
normally take to mail the invoice to us under standard 
billing procedures.” 

Mail, Telephone, or Personal Interview? In many 
areas there has persisted the notion that the only com- 
pletely satisfactory type of interviewing in media research 
is personal interviews. This notion is challenged in a 
study sponsored by Newsweek and directed by J. Stevens 
Stock. In studying the audiences of six magazines, it 
found that the measurements produced by the three meth- 
ods were quite alike in this proportion: personal inter- 
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view, 100; mail (two weeks after issue). 109: teleph» 
(two weeks after issue), 109; telephone (one week ay 
issue), 97. Moral: if mail questionnaires produce as » 
curate results as other more expensive methods of int 
viewing, the advertising medium with the small bude 
has a better chance of competing with its more afflugd 
competitors in studies of its audience. 

Effectiveness of Advertising. This is a large, dé 
cult, and cumbersome problem of impelling concemy 
everyone. “The first man or first medium to come a 
with the kind of information we need will be a} 
everywhere in the advertising world,” Carl Georgi, }: 
director of media at Campbell-Ewald, told the NAEAj 
Detroit last month, in concluding an address whose toy 
was: “The greatest need of advertisers and agencies is! 
more data about the effectiveness of the advertising thy 
place.” However, everyone seems to be working on 
problem in some way, either attacking the big subjed 
sales results, or chopping away at segments of the 
lem, such as readership or audience measurements oF 
vertising exposure. This problem may not be solved 
our time, but progress will be made, as Dr. Seym 
Banks reminds us in his discussion elsewhere in this iss 

Advertising Rate Structures. There is no area vi 
greater ferment than advertising rate structures, in} 
print and broadcast media. Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh, 
torial vice president of SRDS, has made two surveys 
this area, and they are reported in “Scope on Media’ 
this issue. Incidentally, he believes that rates in the 
ture will become more complicated, rather than les 
because of competition among media for a larger 
advertising expenditure. 

These are but a few examples and not the most s@ 
ficant of the experimentation that is taking place ia 
vertising today. No mention has been made of the age 
15 per cent commission system, for instance, whith! 
under review in some quarters. It is an inspiring thing 
see and to participate in this experimentation, te 
the restlessness, the self-examination, the ingenuity & 
move advertising people today. Much good has com 
it, and more will. 
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What magic helped 
pull Cannon stocking sales up 44%? 


“During the 4 months starting with October, 1960, in any publication. Many letters were from areas 
when we began our new advertising campaign where Cannon wished to increase distribution. 
exclusively in Reader’s Digest, our sales 
went up 44°; over the previous year,” 
reports Mr. Peter Sarfaty, vice 

president in charge of Cannon Mills’ 
hosiery division. 






In Mr. Sarfaty’s words, ‘“‘We have never had 
% this kind of advertising response before. The 
Digest is a big reason for our new growth.” 








One reason Cannon stocking advertising . . . 
and your advertising . . . can work so well in 
the Digest is this: each dollar invested in the 
Digest buys double the chances-to-sell. The 
average advertising page in the Digest 
is looked at 60 million times—twice 

as often* as in other leading 






And Cannon sales have continued 
to break records ever since. Mr. 
Sarfaty says these are among the 
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. “Through the Digest we reach 
and convince the largest 
possible audience of women.” 
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EYE ON ADVERTISING: 


“GREATEST FASHION ADVERTISING DRAW 


“FASHION advertisers wait in line So got tm . . .° 
“It's a privilege to get your ad in that magazine...” 


this column is interviewing 
clude age. 36 years; 


“Greatest consumer 
Yorker, 


= 
fashion 


The New Yorker - Advertising Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlan 
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